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THE CRUCIBLE OF GOD. 


Into the crucible of God is cast 
The laboring earth and all that dwell 
therein— 
Groaning and travailing in pain and sin, 
Weighed down by heavy burden of the 
past— 
There to be cleansed by sorrow’s bitter 
tears, 
Tried in the fire, purged of all the dross, 
Humanity itself nailed to the cross 
Until—regenerate—man reappears. 


That Love Divine who maketh all 
things new, 
Who out of winter’s death unfolds the 
spring, 
Can bring His children—broken, sorrow- 
ing— 
Out of the crucible, with life endue, 
Here in this new-made world new dawns 
to see, 
And taste again life’s joy and ecstasy. 
Francis Annesley. 
Chambers’s Journal. 


THE COAST ROAD. 


Oh! you'll take the land road thro’ 
storm and sunny weather, 
But I’m for the coast road, it will not 
let me be, 
And you'll pass mid meadows of clover 
and of heather, 
But I’ll take the coast road a-winding 
by the sea. 


Oh! you’ll take the safe way, the broad 
way, the high way, 
And you'll have a gilded coach and 
dappled horses three, 
But your way is your way, and my way 
is my way, 
And I’ll take the roughened track that 
leads beside the sea. 


Oh! you'll ride in satin, with rings your 
bondage showing, 
But I’ll walk in tatters, rejoicing to be 
free, 
And you’ll take the way where the 
honeysuckle’s blowing, 
But I’m for the coast road that follows 
by the sea. 


Oh! you'll have the guest-room and 
mattress made of feather, 
And silken sheets of lavender and quilt 
of tapestry, 
But I’ll have the hedgerow in every kind 
of weather, 
The breezes thro’ my tatters and the 
stars above the sea. 


Oh! you'll take the land road in all your 
splendid hiring, 
Your heart will be weary of life’s fu- 
tility, 
But I’ll take the coast road, with bare 
feet never tiring, 
The wild track and rugged that winds 
beside the sea! 
Madeleine Constance Munday. 
The Bookman 


LISTENING TO THE WIND. 


God is at the Organ! 
I can hear 

A Mighty Music 
Kchoing, far and near. 





God is at the Organ, 

And its keys 

Are rolling waters, storm-strewn Moor- 
lands— 

Trees. 


God is at the Organ! 
I can hear 
A Mighty Musie 
Echoing, far and near. 
Egbert T. Sandford. 
The Poetry Review. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Sometimes your soul is like a firelit room, 
Where dear familiar figures come and go, 
And light and shadow flicker to and fro 
About the friendly gloom. 


And sometimes it is like a moonlit night 
When fields lie still and secret, while afar 
Rides the unfathomable evening star 
Through pastures strange and bright. 
Helen Sichel. 
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THINKING INTERNATIONALLY. 


The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in a phrase which has retained its 
hold on the public mind, invited his 
countrymen some few years ago to 
‘think Imperially.” His advice has 
been followed. Many of the deepest 
political thinkers and the most ex- 
perienced practical politicians are now 
devoting their attention to the ques- 
tion of how the foundations of the vast 
Imperial fabric which constitutes the 
British Empire can best be strength- 
ened. Simultaneously with this move- 
ment another but not necessarily antago- 
nistic phase of thought has sprung into 
prominence. Awed by the appalling 
results which have ensued from in- 
ternational discord, and convinced of 
the necessity of applying some ano- 
dyne to national animosities, we are 
now being constantly exhorted by 
politicians of very diverse proclivities 
to “think internationally.” Although 
some of those who proffer this advice 
are tainted with a suspicion that they 
are the friends of every country but 
their own, it would be a grievous error 
to confound the present international 
vein of thought with that vapid and 
flabby cosmopolitanism which, when 
carried to excess, is often destructive of 
all true patriotism. It is quite pos- 
sible to be a reasonable internationalist 
and at the same time a sturdy patriot. 
The idea that the whole human race 
ean achieve a solidarity such as that 
which is evinced by a single family 
or a single tribe may, indeed, be dis- 
missed as Utopian, more especially at a 
time when passions have been excited, 
the embers of which, it may confidently 
be predicted, will continue to glow for 
more than one generation. But with- 
out indulging in ultra-idealist dreams 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that, 
as a result of the present War, the 
egotism of extreme nationalism will be 


assuaged, that nations will grasp more 
clearly than heretofore the idea that the 
peace of the world cannot be secured 
without some degree of common action 
and mutual help, that international law, 
whose ordinances, always somewhat 
nebulous, have now been shattered to 
fragments by the mailed fist of the 
Kaiser, should be reinstated in its 
place, and that, in Mr. Asquith’s 
words, some ‘“‘partnership based upon 
the recognition of equal rights” should 
be created in order to obviate a recur- 
rence of the cataclysm of which the 
whole world is now a horrified spectator. 

There is nothing very novel in the 
apparent paradox that, as the result of 
a successful war, a hope should be en- 
gendered that all wars may be made to 
cease. The same idea was current 
when, after the battle of Waterloo, 
Europe shook off the incubus of Napc- 
leon. His fall appeared to herald the 
inauguration of a reign of universal 
peace. As a matter of fact, a long 
period of comparative peace was se- 
cured. For more than half a century 
it was only seriously broken by the 
Italian Wars of Liberation and by the 
Crimean War, the latter being, as a 
French historian has wittily and truth- 
fully remarked, a war of the eighteenth 
century which accidentally strayed into 
the nineteenth. Peace might have 
endured for longer had not the deadly 
shadow of Prussianism been cast over 
Europe, with the result that the grow- 
ing tendencies towards pacificism and 
towards the assimilation of public and 
private morality were withered by 
its blighting touch. But even this 
temporary success was not due to the 
existence of any definite arrangements 
amongst the Powers to obviate wars. 
The abortive attempt made to secure a 
permanent peace by the half-crazy 
Czar, under the influence of his mystic 
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Egeria, Madame Krudener, ended in 
complete failure. It was fortunate 
that it did so. Success would have 
stereotyped despotic forms of govern- 
ment. It would have condemned Greece 
and the Balkan States to remain under 
the heel of Turkish misrule. It would 
have been fatal to the legitimate na- 
tional aspirations of Italy, and had it 
not been prevented by the enunciation 
of the Monroe doctrine from crossing 
the Atlantic, it would have kept the 
South American Republics under the 
uncongenial sway of Spain. The sturdy 
common-sense of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the statesmanship of Castle- 
reagh, which has now received tardy 
and posthumous recognition from 
his countrymen, at once pierced through 
the fallacious reasoning on which the 
Holy Alliance was based. Great Brit- 
ain very wisely decided to take no 
part in the Conference held at Trop- 
pau. The Emperor of Russia, alarmed 
by the revolutionary tendencies of the 
age and, as it is generally thought, 
startled by the assassination of the 
German Kotzebue, became reaction- 
ary. The Alliance received its final 
coup de grace in 1822 at the Congress 
of Verona. It is as well to remember 
these facts, for although it is cer- 
tain that none of the existing democ- 
racies of the world will for a moment 
favor the idea of reviving the principles 
of the Holy Alliance, nevertheless, as 
I shall presently show, some of the 
proposals now put forward run peril- 
ously, though unwittingly, near to 
advocacy of international arrangements 
replete with defects not altogether 
dissimilar from those which doomed 
that Alliance to failure. 

The question of concluding some 
international arrangement which will 
mitigate the risk of war now presents 
itself under very different auspices 
from thosé which obtained a century 
ago. During the interval democracy 
has advanced with giant strides. What- 
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ever other charges can be brought 
against the democratic rule, it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that it dis- 
courages idealism. Mr. Urquhart, in 
an essay on ‘‘The Causes of Modern 
Wars,”’ says with great truth that 
although political leaders may still be 
moved by ambition or influenced by 
motives of expediency, ‘“‘it is among 
the rank and file that the whole- 
hearted, uncompromising idealist is to 
be found.’”’ There is no serious risk, 
at all events in this country, that the 
popular imagination will fail to grasp 
the nobility of the ideal involved in 
the establishment of a reign of univer- 
sal peace. The danger rather lies in an 
opposite direction. It may well be 
that an exaggerated idealism will not 
take sufficient account of hard facts, 
and will thus lull the nation into a sense 
of false security. However this may 
be, the feeling is universal, both amongst 
theorists and practical men, that at 
the close of this War an earnest en- 
deavor should be made to ensure a 
durable and permanent peace. Mr. 
Urquhart thinks that Europe should 
be provided with a Court of Arbitra- 
tion and an European Directorate. 
Professor Grant, in a most instructive 
essay entitled ‘‘War and Peace Since 
1815,” bids us not to be discouraged 
by the failures of the past and to per- 
severe in our endeavors to secure peace 
and unity. Mr. Lowes Dickinson lays 
down the principles which should, in 
his opinion, dominate the international 
relations of the future: 

First, the nations must submit to 
law and to right in the settlement of 
their disputes. 

Secondly, they must reserve force for 
the coercion of the law-breaker, and 
that implies that they should construct 
rules to determine who the law-breaker 
is. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson adds, with an 
optimism which I cannot but think 
is somewhere excessive. ‘‘In con- 














structing machinery of this kind there 
is no intellectual difficulty greater 
than that which has confronted every 
attempt everywhere to substitute order 
for force.’ The intellectual difficulty 
may not be very great, but the sub- 
sequent remarks made by .Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson to the effect that ‘‘the 
difficulty is moral, and lies in the 
habits, passions, and wills of men”’ 
suffices to show that the problem to be 
solved is not mainly intellectual. These 
are but instances which indicate the 
views now current amongst political 
thinkers on this all-important question. 
It would be easy to multiply them. 
In dealing with the practical issues 
involved in the solution of this problem, 
it must not be forgotten that, simul- 
taneously with an approach to the 
international treatment of political 
questions, a strong sympathy for the 
enforcement of the principle of Nation- 
ality has been evoked in all democratic 
countries. The question at once arises 
whether the two principles are an- 
tagonistic or the reverse. The answer 
depends largely on the circumstances 
connected with each specific case. 
It is clear that in some cases they 
may be made to harmonize, neither 
would it appear that in any case they 
are necessarily and irretrievably an- 
tagonistic. It is true, as has often 
been pointed out, that nationalities 
may be as ambitious and as despotic 
as dynastic rulers. The present re- 
jations between the German people 
and their rulers testify to the truth of 
this statement. Both, so far as can 
be judged, are equally aggressive and 
beilicose. At the same time, inasmuch 
as many of the wars of the past have 
been caused by the assertion of the 
nationalistic principle, it would appear 
probable that the general recognition 
and acceptance of that principle would 
make for peace. The difficulty lies 
. in the application. When John Stuart 
Mill laid down that ‘‘It is in general a 
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necessary condition of free institutions 
that the boundaries of Governments 
should coincide in the main with those 
of nationality,’’ he was obviously far 
from covering the whole ground. Pro- 
fessor Grant is justified in saying that 
‘*Nationalist movements cut right across 
State boundaries. . . There must be 
States which do not correspond with 
the boundaries of any one nationality.” 
Mr. Urquhart adds that the National 
Principle ‘‘cannot provide a final 
solution of international problems.” 
Mr. Urquhart’s view will probably be 
found to hold good even if the National 
Principle is diluted by Federalism, 
which is the remedy now generally 
proposed, and which, if I rightly under- 
stand what appears to me the somewhat 
involved and obscure reasoning of 
Lord Actor, also found favor with that 
high authority on historical and politi- 
cal questions. 

Various suggestions have recently 
been put forward with a view to secur- 
ing the maintenance of that peace for 
which the whole world, with the possible 
exception of the Prussian Junkers, 
is yearning. That the whole subject 
will have to be seriously discussed at 
the close of the present War is certain. 
Not only every moralist and avowed 
pacificist, but every reasonable man ~ 
who can scarcely be comprised in 
either of these two categories, calls 
loudly on the combined statesmanship 
of Europe and America to consider 
whether some plan cannot be devised 
to guarantee the world against the 
recurrence of any such catastrophe as 
that of which we are now spectators. 
As a preliminary to the discussion 
which must eventually ensue, it will be 
profitable to consider briefly the merits 
and demerits of the various remedies to 
which public attention has been drawn. 
If, in the following remarks, I appear 
to criticise rather than to propose 
any alternative plan, I beg that it will 
not be assumed that I am lukewarm 
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in the cause of peace, or that I do not 


recognize the validity of many of the 
general principles which have been 
advocated. But the mere assertion 
of general principles will not carry us 
far. It is essential to consider the 
possibility of their application. It is 
only by allowing full weight to the 
obstacles which militate against success, 
that some real progress towards the 
desired end may possibly be made. 

In the first place, attention may be 
drawn to a proposal advanced in a very 
able article which appeared in the June 
number of the Round Table. It is to 
the following effect: 


The essential thing is not the crea- 
tion of a World-Parliament or a World- 
Government, but obedience to clearly 
defined principles of justice which should 
govern the conduct of States to one 
another, and the establishment of such 
principles can be begun by co-opera- 
tive means. If all the civilized nations 
were willing to define the elementary 
rights of nations, to embody them in a 
series of treaties, to meet from time to 
time to amend them to suit changing 
conditions, and to bind themselves 
not only to respect the law as estab- 
lished by treaties themselves, but to 
use their whole strength against any 
people which forcibly infringed it 
without submitting its case to the re- 
view of the International Conference 
itself, the root of Armageddon would 
have been destroyed and the founda- 
tions of a new world would have been 
laid. 


The first part of this proposal— 
namely, the suggestion that the civilized 
nations should meet together and define 
the elementary rights of nations, is 
manifestly reasonable and, in spite of 
the enormous difficulties which the 
solution of this question presents, 
possibly practical. It is an essential 
preliminary which must precede the 
adoption of any further measures. 
Some advantage wouid, indeed, be 
gained if nothing more than this were 
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done. If the civilized Powers of the 
world could agree with something 
approaching to precision as to what 
elementary rights nations possess, a 
first step would be taken to recon- 
stitute the now almost lifeless body of 
International Law, and some standard 
would be erected, by which it would 
be possible to judge whether that law 
had been violated, and who was re- 
sponsible for its violation. A further 
step would have been taken if it were 
found possible to embody these ele- 
mentary rights in a series of treaties. 
But the real difficulty of dealing with 
the matter arises when it is proposed 
that all the treaty Powers should use 
“their whole strength” against the 
convicted violator or violators. It 
will be observed that the writer in the 
Rcund Table only proposes that coer- 
cion should be applied if an infringe- 
ment of treaty rights takes place with- 
out the case having been previously 
‘‘submitted to the review of the In- 
ternational Conference.’”’ He does not 
state what is to happen if, after the 
Conference has pronounced its judg- 
ment, one or other of the contending 
parties refuses to abide by its decision, 
and this contingency may notimprobably 
occur. Moreover, an important variant 
of this proposal is advocated by others. 
It has been frequently suggested that 
the Conference or Court of Arbitra- 
tion should have an _ International 
army and navy placed at its disposal in 
order to enforce respect for its de- 
cisions. This, in fact, is the logical 
outcome of any scheme having for its 
object the complete assertion of inter- 
national supremacy over national tend- 
encies and aspirations. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the serious nature of the obstacles 
which will have to be encountered 
before practical effect can be given to 
this program. In the first place, it 
involves the adoption of the wholly | 
novel principle that, in dealing with 














international questions, the voice of 
the majority is to decide. I do not say 
that, in the interests of the peace of 
the world, this principle should not 
be accepted, but, before deciding on its 
acceptance, the public ought thorough- 
ly to understand what it implies, and 
what results may possibly ensue from 
its adoption. We are all at present 
dealing with this subject under the 
predominating influence of the political 
crime perpetrated by the Central 
Powers of Europe. We wish to place 
an effectual check on the aggressive 
vagaries of absolutist rulers, and es- 
pecially on those of Prussian Junker- 
dom. It ought not, however, to be 
forgotten that the suggested inter- 
national process may have to deal 
with other subjects of a totally different 
nature. How would the scheme have 
operated if it had been in force pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the war in 
South Africa? However the case might 
have been presented to the Inter- 
national Court, the real issue at stake 
would have been whether British su- 
premacy, with all its civilizing procliv- 
ities, was to be maintained, or whether 
it should yield place to a foreign govern- 
ment of retrograde propensities. Re- 
membering the views then almost 
universally current amongst foreign 
nations on the merits and demerits of 
the whole case, it is, to say the least, 
highly probable that the decision of 
the International Court would have 
been adverse to Great Britain, and that 
a death-blow would have been inflicted 
on British South African policy. Would 
the British nation have been prepared 
to acquiesce in any such decision? I 
should hesitate to answer this question 
with an assured affirmative. It is 
quite conceivable that other questions 
of a somewhat similar character, which 
will vitally affect the interests of the 
whole Empire, will arise in the future. 

Then, again, it has to be remem- 
bered that the creation of an Inter- 
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national army and navy almost neces- 
sarily connotes the whole or partial 
disappearance of purely national mili- 
tary and naval forces. That some- 
thing in the nature of a general dis- 
armament should take place after the 
War is not merely desirable; it is 
abso:utely necessary in order to permit 
of the financial recuperation of the 
world. But, in so far at all events 
as the British nation is concerned, it 
would be suicidal to agree to any 
measures which will involve a diminu- 
tion of our relative naval strength as 
compared with that of other Powers. 
Waller, presumably during a Royal- 
ist phase of his checkered career, 
wrote: 

Where’er thy Navy spreads her canvas 

wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, she 
brings. 

Although the wings are no longer can- 
vas, the statement holds as good now 
as it did more than two hundred years 
ago. For a long time the British 
Navy afforded the best guarantee for 
peace possessed by the civilized world, 
and it has now proved an instrument 
of rare potency both in securing the 
immunity of our shores from invasion 
and in rescuing civilization from mod- 
ern barbarism. The utmost caution 
and circumspection must, therefore, be 
shown in dealing with this all-important 
question. It would be madness for 
the British nation to consent to disarm 
unless it not merely can receive ade- 
quate assurances, but also acquires the 
absolute certainty that it can do so 
without danger. It should never be 
forgotten that the British Navy con- 
stitutes, if not the sole, by far the most 
effective guardian of the British Em- 
pire, and that the vast extent and wealth 
of that Empire are eminently calculated 
to excite the jealousy and to stimulate 
the predatory instincts of other nations, 
whether their form of government be 
absolutist or democratic. 
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It is obvious that, even assuming the 


general principle of International su- 
premacy to be accepted by all or by 
most of the Powers—in itself a somewhat 
bold assumption—many very difficult 
and important questions of detail would 
have to be settled. How is the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration to be con- 
stituted? On what basis is the pro- 
portionate weight to be assigned to the 
voice of each nation to be regulated? 
Notably, if that basis is to be com- 
parative population, is the British 
Empire, with its population of four 
hundred and thirty millions of people, 
to be considered a single unit, or is 
representation to be limited to the 
United Kingdom to the exclusion of the 
self-governing Dominions and Depend- 
encies? It is possible, however, that 
these and other cognate problems, in 
spite of their great intricacy, admit of 
solution, but even when they have been 
solved, the general success of the plan 
will, in a great measure, depend upon 
the answers which can be given to two 
crucial questions. In the first place, 
can perfect confidence be entertained 
in the strict impartiality of the Ar- 
bitrators? In the second place, can 
full reliance be placed on the loyalty 
and obedience of the International 
army and navy to its miscellaneous 
masters? As regards the first point, it 
has to be remembered that a very 
severe strain will be placed on the 
judicial spirit of some, at least, of the 
members of the Court. If they are to 
perform faithfully their International 
duty, they will have to lay aside ab- 
solutely all national prejudice and be 
prepared to pronounce against their 
own country and their own country- 
men. As regards the second question, 
it should not be forgotten that the 
soldiers and sailors of the recalcitrant 
and condemned country or countries 
might possibly be called upon to bear 
arms against their own kith and kin, 
and that they might not improbably be 


encouraged in their disinclination to do 
so by the reflection that the injustice of 
the Arbitral decision was clearly shown 
by the fact that the representatives of 
their own country, being in a minority, 
had had to yield to the view taken by 
a@ prejudiced majority. The voice of 
their own governments and of their 
own people will be pulling them in 
one direction, that of their Inter- 
national masters in another. Which 
voice will they obey? It would be 
hazardous to suppose that the spirit 
of International allegiance will as- 
suredly predominate over that of na- 
tional sympathy and sentiment. More- 
over, it is almost certain that the 
recalcitrant nation or nations will 
find some sympathizers amongst the 
other members of the International 
Areopagus. Will these latter consent 
to bear arms in order to defend a cause 
which they condemn? Will they not 
rather be disposed to aid the cause 
which commands their sympathies? 
However much statesmen and moralists 
may be inclined to ‘think inter- 
nationally,” it will be no easy matter to 
expel from the minds of the masses the 
whole of the old leaven which will bid 
them ‘‘think nationally.” Yet un- 
less this quasi-miracle can be achieved, 
Internationalism will evaporate in a 
cloud of words, and, when _ the 
moment of trial comes, the world 
will revert to all the evils of 
the present and avowedly vicious 
system. 

The suggestion that there should be 
established a Court of Arbitration, hav- 
ing an International force at its dis- 
posal, does not, however, stand alone. 
An alternative plan has been put for- 
ward by the International Defense 
League, whose views have been ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. O. F. Maclagan in a 
work entitled Mutual Defense of Na- 
tions. Under this scheme a ‘Council 
of Nations’”’ is to be established whose 
functions would be: 
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1. To prevent any nation attack- 
ing another nation upon any pretext 
whatsoever. 

2. To adjudicate in any dispute 
between nations when requested to do 
so by both or all the parties to such dis- 
pute. 


The Council is not to dispose of any 
naval or military force of its own. 
Each nation would ‘‘retain its present 
armaments, or so much of them as 
may be mutually agreed or individu- 
ally preferred.’”” These armaments are, 
however, ‘‘to be used solely and ex- 
clusively for defensive purposes, such 
defensive purposes to include the 
attacking of any invading forces il- 
legally occupying alien territory.”’ If 
any nation invades the territory of any 
other nation, the treaty Powers are to 
blockade the trespasser and to join 
their forces in order ‘“‘to repel the in- 
vaders and to thrust them back to their 
own frontiers.” 

This scheme seems at first sight 
both plausible and attractive. It gets 
rid of all the difficulties involved in the 
organization and employment of an 
international force. It would, sup- 
posing all the treaty Powers were loyal 
to their engagements, meet such a 
ease as the flagrant violation of law 
perpetrated by the Germans when they 
invaded Belgium. Nevertheless, it is 
opento many and very serious objections. 

In the first place, it presupposes that 
under no circumstances is war justi- 


fiable. No nation is to attack another 
nation ‘“‘upon any pretext whatso- 
ever.” In spite of my _ profound 


dislike for war, and my strong convic- 
tion that all possible means should be 
adopted to avoid its occurrence, I am 
unable to accept this extreme doctrine. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that the 
scheme advocated by the International 
Defense League does not deal with 
what is probably the most odious form 
of strife, namely, Civil War. It is quite 
true that in the past many, probably 
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the majority of, wars have been un- 
justifiable and that, had the world 
been governed with greater wisdom, 
they might have been avoided. But 
there are exceptions. Some wars have 
been perfectly justifiable. Some also 
have almost certainly been unavoid- 
able, inasmuch as the points at issue 
were quite incapable of being settled 
by arbitration. Some also, at the 
cost, indeed, of great temporary dis- 
tress and suffering, have done much 
more good than harm. Take the case 
of the great American Civil War. In 
this case two vital principles were at 
stake. The first was the preserva- 
tion of the Union. The second was 
the abolition of slavery. Both causes 
were worth fighting for. So eminent 
a pacificist as the late Mr. John 
Bright thought the action of the North 
ern States justifiable. His sympathetic 
biographer (Mr. G. M. Trevelyan) 
says ‘Bright was a man of peace. But 
he was not for peace at the price of 
slavery.’ Even if it had been possible 
to determine with certainty who were 
the aggressors, it is inconceivable that 
any ‘‘Council of Nations’’ could have 
prevented this war. It could only 
have been avoided if the Confederates 
had been prepared to abolish slavery 
and to renounce their allegiance to the 
principle of State rights, and they were 
certainly not prepared to adopt either 
of these courses. 

Take again the case of the Italian 
Wars of Liberation. How would the 
proposed ‘‘Council of Nations” have 
dealt with the subject of Italian unity? 
There was only one possible solution. 
It was that the Austrians should be 
expelled ‘‘bag and baggage,’ out of 
Italy, and that a similar fate should 
attend the Bourbons at Naples, where 
King Bomba, according to an historic 
phrase borrowed by Mr. Gladstone 
from an Italian source, had ‘‘erected 
a system of government which was a 
negation of God.’ It is inconceivable 
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that either of these two objects could 
have been accomplished without the 
employment of force. It is quite cer- 
tain that neither the Austrians nor the 
Bourbons would have relaxed their 
hold on Italy at the mere bidding of a 
body of International Arbitrators. Even 
supposing, moreover, that the majority 
of the treaty Powers had rallied to the 
Italian cause, against whom would 
their forces have had to be employed? 
According to the scheme advocated 
by the International Defense League, 
they should have been sent against the 
aggressors, but who in this case were 
the aggressors? In 1859 the Austrians 
first invaded Italy. But the real 
aggressor was Cavour. He saw clearly 
enough that, without war, there was 
no possibility of freeing Italy. He 
therefore goaded the Austrians to mad- 
ness. They foolishly fell into the trap 
and thus placed themselves wrong in 
the eyes of the world by commencing 
hostilities. But this was only one epi- 
sode in the general struggle. In 1860 
Garibaldi and the Italians were not 

merely in reality but also technically 

the aggressors. They invaded the Two 

Sicilies. According to the scheme ad- 
vocated by the International Defense 
League the treaty Powers should have 
prevented the invasion, and this they 
could easily have done. Napoleon 
the Third, indeed, wished to prevent 

it, but Lord John Russell, urged on by 

Sir James Lacaita, with the whole 

public opinion of free England at his 

back, refused to be a party to any such 

transaction. Thus Italian unity was 

secured. Would the British nation 

have tolerated action in defense of 

Italy’s whilom oppressors? I trow not. 

In this case the scheme propounded by 

the International Defense League would 

have been wholly inadequate to meet 

the requirements of the situation. 

In truth, as I have already in- 
dicated, the plan goes perilously near 


reproducing the defects of the Holy 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


Alliance. It would tend to stereo- 
type and maintain the existing order 
of things, and the existing order of 
things is by no means universally 
worthy of being maintained. It would 
deny to all oppressed peoples a resort 
to the ultima ratio of revolution, a right 
which is held especially sacred by all 
democrats. Professor Hearnshaw has 
recently reminded us that ‘‘the English 
Puritans, including the early Quakers, 
considered that the political freedom 


‘and religious liberty were ideals 


that justified, and, indeed, demanded 
armed resistance to tyranny.” How 
also, under this plan, would such a 
case as that of Egypt have been treated? 
In 1882 Great Britain was the ag- 
gressor. British troops invaded Egypt. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson is, of course, in 
error in supposing that British inter- 
vention was wholly or even mainly 
undertaken on behalf of the bond- 
holding interest. Some armed inter- 
vention was absolutely necessary in 
order to save Egypt from anarchy. 
Under the scheme of the International 
Defense League, all the treaty Powers 
should have combined to prevent 
British intervention. Had they done 
so, they would have been traitors to 
civilization. Again, would the plan 
have afforded any solution to the very 
intricate questions which have of 
recent years agitated the Balkan Penin- 
sula? Without entering into the ques- 
tion at length, the answer must, I 
think, be in the negative. 

I do not say that some Internation- 
al arrangements may not eventually 
be made which will at all events greatly 
diminish the risk of future wars. I 
hope and believe that something in 
this direction may be successfully ac- 
complished. But. the very formidable 
nature of the obstacles which will have 
to be encountered, allusion to only 
some of which has been made in this 
article, will have to be recognized 
and the difficulties fairly faced. 

Cromer. 
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IRELAND AND THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


Another chapter is now being added to 
the astonishing book of Irish Home 
Rule. Whether it will be the last before 
an Irish Parliament is set up in Dublin 
no one can say. All prophecies relating 
to Ireland seem fated to be wrong, unless 
one adds that there is sure to be trouble. 
Whatever is done or left undone, that is 
the one thing certain. And trouble is 
brewing upon every side as we write— 
trouble thick and black. 

The Government are making a sincere 
and earnest effort at settlement. It was 
the least they could do after the blood- 
shed of the Dublin revolt, for which their 
own supineness was chiefly responsible. 
Unionists as well as Liberals suffered 
Mr. Birrell to pursue unchecked his fee- 
ble way, and the Royal Commission has 
fastened responsibility upon him in a 
report which is one of the most damning 
indictments of the weakness of a Brit- 
ish Government which has ever been 
penned. As soon as the rebellion was 
suppressed, Ministers became anxious 
for a settlement. There are some—and 
they are probably a fast-increasing band 
—who now think that it would have been 
better if Mr. Asquith had not gone to 
Ireland at all, and if the Government 
had simply put in a capable Chief Sec- 
retary and carried on as before—but 
with a firm hand—till the end of the war. 
_ But the visit was paid, with the result 
that Mr. Lloyd George—it is always 
Mr. Lloyd George to whom the Govern- 
ment turn in the hour of difficulty—was 
unanimously requested by his colleagues 
to act as negotiator and bring the par- 
ties, if possible, to a settlement. The 
terms of that settlement and the unsat- 
isfactory way in which the matter was 
conducted produced a serious crisis in 
the Cabinet and a very ugly division in 
the:-Unionist party. 

Some ill-temper was inevitable. As 
long as the Ulstermen and the Nation- 


of the South and West desire? 


alists could not come to terms, the other 
Irish Unionists remained in the back- - 
ground. For a whole year before the 
war the Home Rule controversy centered 
in the Ulster difficulty, which swallowed 
up everything else. The fight was a 
fight for Ulster. But now that Sir Ed- 
ward Carson and Mr. Redmond have 
struck their bargain, all the rest are 
starting into vigorous life again and are 
doing their utmost to wreck the agree- 
ment. ‘You have not satisfied us,” 
they cry. But the answer is that it is 
quite impossible to satisfy the minority 
of the South and West on any terms of 
compromise. Nothing, in fact, remains 
for them but submission to necessity, 
as the Unionist minority in the unex- 
cluded counties of Ulster have sub- 
mitted and the powerful Nationalist 
minority in the six counties. English 
Unionists fought hard for them while 
there remained the faintest hope of suc- 
cess. But there comes a time when no 
more can be done. It has come now. 
If the Unionists of the South and West 
refuse to ask for the special minority 
representation which is offered them in 
the Irish Parliament, that is their affair. 
The Government are ready to insert in 
the Amending Bill such guarantees and 
safeguards as are possible. They are 
not illusory safeguards, but real ones— 
so real that when Lord Lansdowne fore- 
shadowed their nature in the House of 
Lords Mr. Redmond issued an angry 
manifesto in which he described the 
speech as “a gross insult to Ireland,” 
and said that it amounted to a declara- 
tion of war on the Irish people and the 
announcement of a policy of coercion. 
Short of destroying Home Rule—which, 
of course, is the real object of the 
wreckers—what is it that the minority 
They 
refuse to say, and their motives can be 
judged accordingly. ‘They are offered 
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special representation in the Irish House 
of Commons out of all proportion to their 
actual voting strength, a Minister re- 
sponsible to the Imperial Parliament 
who is to have control of a force ade- 
quate to keep order in Ireland, resident 
magistrates, Imperial control of the 
ports. If there is to be an Irish Parlia- 
ment and an Irish Ministry at all they 
could not well be started with powers 
more circumscribed. 

Unionist Ulster is quite safe. It has 
succeeded in securing, without fighting, 
the exclusion for which it was fully pre- 
pared to fight. It is true that the ex- 
clusion is ‘‘provisional,’’ but the head 
of the British Government has once more 
explicitly declared that unless the six 
counties consent to come in of their own 
free will, no one will think of attempting 
to force them. Sir Edward Carson, 
therefore, is in an overwhelmingly strong 
strategical position. If the new Home 
Rule Parliament proves a dismal failure, 
Ulster will be out of the mess and will 
look on grimly and securely from the 
northeast corner. No harm can come 
to her, and she will be more resolute 
than ever against coming in. But 
many of those who prophesy catastrophe 
evidently desire the catastrophe which 
they prophesy. It is true that the con- 
ditions are most unpromising. To start 
Home Rule now looks like truckling to 
rebellion. The Sinn Fein movement has 
been gaining shoals of new adherents. 
Mr. Redmond and the official National- 
ists, whose authority has been seriously 
impaired, will have a hard fight against 
their enemies. Yet the fact still remains 
that the best, and, indeed, the only, 
chance of a peaceful settlement lies in 
backing Mr. Redmond and his friends 
and in helping them to overthrow the 
dangerous foes within their own house. 

Settlement by agreement came as a 
great shock to many English Unionists, 
who hoped against hope that something 
would occur to upset Home Rule before 
it came into operation. They have 


never admitted to themselves that they 

were clinging to a lost cause and fighting 
for a flag which had been borne to the 
ground. Yet Mr. Balfour sorrowfully 
admitted the truth in a moving speech 
in the House of Commons rather more 
than two years ago, and other Unionist 
leaders admitted it by implication at the 
Buckingham Palace Conference when 
they asked in vain for the terms which 
Mr. Lloyd George took as the basis of 
the recent negotiations. And the latest 
admission is plain for all the world to 
see. They have not changed their con- 
victions. They are still of opinion that it 
would have been far better for Ireland to 
be content with her place under the Act 
of Union in the Imperial Parliament. 
But the verdict has gone against them, 
and once Home Rule is established they 
know it to be irrevocable. Even Lord 
Selborne frankly admitted that he 
was prepared to give Home Rule a fair 
trial at the end of the war. 

Some Unionists have felt the poig- 
nancy of the position much more than 
others. To many the renunciation of 
the old uncompromising hostility to 
Home Rule has seemed an act of treason, 
though it is not probable that any 
Unionist member of the Cabinet took 
that view. The evidence rather suggests 
that at the end of the war, provided the 
Ulster difficulty was satisfactorily set- 
tled, they were all ready, in Lord Sel- 
borne’s phrase, to give Home Rule a fair 
trial. But some of the most prominent 
Unionists outside the Government dis- 
dained what seemed to them a weak sur- 
render. The veteran Lord Halsbury has 
been buckling on his armor to join a new 
“Die-Hard”’ agitation. Those stubborn 
Catos, Lord Midleton and Lord Salis- 
bury, have raised the ery of ‘‘No Sur- 
render,” while Lord Hugh Cecil fore- 
shadowed an opposition which should 
be ‘“‘temperate, as befits the gravity of 
the times, but resolute.” At the Carlton 
Club meeting many Unionist members 
of the Commons spoke in a tone of open 
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defiance, and a little later the Imperial 
Unionist Association was formed to 
watch the Irish negotiations and their 
own leaders in the Government, and, if 
possible, to smash the settlement. If 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long had 
quitted the Cabinet—as it seemed quite 
possible at one time that they would— 
the Unionist party would at once have 
been split in open cleavage. 

What, then, caused the serious dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet? It was the 
question of date, as well as the muddled 
way in which the negotiations were con- 
ducted. When Mr. Lloyd George was 
entrusted with the duty of endeavoring 
to negotiate a settlement it was on the 
assumption that Home Rule would not 
be established till after the war. Lord 
Selborne stated that most explicitly; 
Mr. Asquith admitted it by implication. 
There would have been no negotiations 
if anything else had been suggested. 
Mr. Lloyd George soon found, however, 
as the Prime Minister explained, that 
only on the terms of immediate Home 
Rule would the Nationalists consent to 
the exclusion of the six counties. Then 
came the misunderstanding—if that be 
the appropriate word—as to the point 
where Mr. Lloyd George was to refer 
the results of his negotiations to the 
whole Cabinet. He was in close con- 
sultation throughout with the Prime 
Minister—that, again, was emphatically 
asserted by Mr. Asquith—and one may 
form a shrewd guess that Mr. Bonar 
Law was also kept cognizant of the turn 
which events were taking, and that he 
allowed them to go forward. But the 
majority were not consulted, and the 
negotiations were far advanced, and the 
Government were deeply committed, 
before the Outer Ring in the Cabinet got 
to know what was going on. 

This does not indicate skilful manage- 
ment, and the result is seen in the 
amount of bad blood which now pre- 
vails. There is severe ill-temper in the 
Unionist party. The leaders are sorely 
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vexed with one another. Mr. Bonar 
Law is blamed for having acted precip- 
itately and without consultation with 
Lord Lansdowne, and the wild men of 
the Party are accusing him of having 
become the weak and submissive lieuten- 
ant of Mr. Asquith. But he will not be 
misjudged by that solid body of moder- 
ate Unionist opinion in the country, 
which cares little about the wounded 
amour propre of the political leaders, 
and desires to get this Irish question 
out of the way. It dreads the prospect 
of the new settlement breaking down 
and the trouble which would certainly 
arise in Ireland and in the House of 
Commons. Whether Home Rule is be- 
gun now or at the end of the war cannot 
make any material difference. Safe- 
guard the Imperial position; but let the 
experiment be started, and let the Gov- 
ernment get to work on the big Im- 
perial questions which press for consid- 
eration and settlement. What did Dis- 
raeli say to the irreconcilable Protec- 
tionists in 1851 after their cause had 
irretrievably. gone down? ‘No one 
fought more ardently, no one, I hope, 
fought more sincerely than I did. My 
sabre was notched from top to bottom 
before I ceased to struggle.’”? That is 
to say, he ceased to struggle when fur- 
ther resistance was futile. Is not the 
present position of British Unionists very 
much the same? Does not wisdom 
counsel them to be content with having 
saved Ulster from the remotest danger 
of having Home Rule thrust upon her 
by force? 

It is by no means sure, however, that 
the Amending Bill is safe. The wreckers 
are laying themselves out to destroy it, 
and they may succeed. Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech in the House of Lords 
encouraged them mightily. A few more 
utterances in that acid tone from the 
more reluctant “sponsors” of the agree- 
ment in the Cabinet, another manifesto 
such as that which Mr. Redmond issued 
as a counterblast, and a rupture would 
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be almost certain. Some of the Ulster- 
men are demanding a new meeting and 
vote of the Unionist Council. They talk 
of having been “‘betrayed”’ by the leader 
whom they idolized. The Nationalists 
are angry, sore, and suspicious. Mr. 
Redmond has begun to look years older 
in the last six weeks. It seems as if it 
would not take much to make all the 
Irish parties repudiate a bargain with 
which none of them is satisfied, and to 
turn once more to the old sterile curs- 
ings. A loathsome prospect, indeed! 
But that is the actual prospect—unless 
sanity returns—at the time of writing. 
Our politicians will need wise leading if 
the Irish settlement is to be saved. 
Meanwhile, a number of important 
changes have taken placein the Ministry. 
Difficulties arose in connection with the 
vacancy in the War Office due to the 
death of Lord Kitchener. It was not 
simply a question of finding a successor. 
That was soon accomplished. Mr. Lloyd 
George desired the post, and for him to 
ask is to have. But his acceptance of the 
Secretaryship of State for War meant 
that five of the principal Secretaryships 
would be held in the Commons, and by 
an Act passed in 1858 only four may so 
be held. It followed, therefore, that 
either the Home Secretary, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Secretary of State for 
India, or the Foreign Secretary must 
resign and make way for a Peer, or else 
must accept a peerage and carry his 
Secretaryship with him to the House of 
Lords. As all these are first-rank posts 
there were no suitable offices held by 
Peers with whom changes might be 
effected. Consequently a victim had 
to be found, and the summons to self- 
sacrifice was sent to Sir Edward Grey. 
Obviously, Mr. Bonar Law could not 
leave the Commons; if Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had done so it would have 
meant the surrender of his reasonable 
ambition to be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a Government which is not 
pledged to Free Trade principles; while 


the Home Secretaryship, of all offices, 
cannot possibly be taken out of the 
Commons. So the lot fell on Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, who has become an Earl and 
carried with him the Foreign Secretary- 
ship to the House of Lords. That was 
practically the only way out of the 
difficulty. 

It points to the end of a noble am- 
bition. Sir Edward Grey’s health has 
suffered under the strain of the last 
decade. He has been Foreign Secretary 
during ten of the most critical years 
through which this country has ever 
passed. Never for more than a few 
months together has the burden seemed 
to lift, and then there always followed a 
turn for the worse which made it heavier 
than before, and brought still nearer the 
war of the nations which he was striving 
to avert. Only nerves of steel and a 
constitution of iron could have withstood 
so prolonged an ordeal unscathed, and it 
has left its mark upon Sir Edward Grey. 
He offered to resign when the Coalition 
Government was formed, but the Prime 
Minister urged him to continue, repre- 
senting to him, no doubt, that his re- 
tirement would be interpreted as a fall 
by neutral as well as by enemy opinion. 
Lord Lansdowne has helped, on occa- 
sion, to lighten the burden of his work, 
and latterly Lord Robert Cecil has re- 
lieved him of a whole section of difficult 
duties connected with the blockade. 
All this indicates that the idea of Sir 
Edward Grey as a candidate for the next 
Liberal Premiership may be dismissed 
from the public mind. His consent to go 
to the House of Lords shows that he has 
dismissed it from his own. 

There was no leave-taking in the 
House of Commons. The last words he 
uttered there were in answer to some un- 
important question on Foreign Affairs. 
Then he went out, to return no more. 
It seemed a very casual and common- 
place exit from an arena where he had 
won so much glory, but it was very Brit- 
ish, and in its way it was rather fine. 








The House of Commons will sincerely 
regret his absence, for he was one of its 
most dignified and commanding figures. 
He was also its master, and so far from 
resenting it, members gladly acknowl- 
edged in Sir Edward Grey a definite 
moral superiority. The idea that a rep- 
resentative assembly will only tolerate 
those who speak comfortable and flatter- 
ing words is refuted by his example. It 
intuitively knows and admires those 
who, without an effort, enforce their 
stronger will upon their hearers coldly 
and imperiously. Perhaps because it is 
so rare, a representative body is acutely 
sensitive to personal distinction. That 
was the forte of Sir Edward Grey. He 
always wore an air of distinction, which 
well consorted with his aquiline features 
and the calm, deliberate quality of his 
mind and speech. He was never 
flurried or excited. Nothing shook his 
sang-froid.. He rarely spoke impromptu. 
He always gave the impression of know- 
ing exactly what he meant to say, 
though he left the actual words to the 
choice of the moment. 

The House of Commons will best re- 
member Sir Edward Grey as he used to 
sit on the Treasury Bench when the 
Foreign Office Vote was under discus- 
sion. He would remain for hours in 
lonely isolation. His Under-Secretary 
might be present just for form’s sake, 
but his place was a full yard away— 
within call but out of personal contact. 
All through a long afternoon Sir Edward 
would listen, patiently and courteously, 
to attacks on his foreign policy, delivered 
for the most part by a succession of 
eranks and busybodies—men who 
wanted to cut down the Navy, or who 
were deeply agitated because the Per- 
sian Mejliss had been roughly handled, 
or men unwilling to take the hand of 
‘reactionary’ Russia in friendship, but 
clamorous to fall on the neck of Ger- 
many, which was waiting for the em- 
brace with sharpened poniard. Look- 
ing back, one recalls the floods of 
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trashy, mischievous, fatuous criticism— 
since proved to be so by the course of 
subequent events—poured forth by the 
Ponsonbys, the Keir Hardies, the Dil- 
lons, the Ramsay MacDonalds, and the 
rest, and then the cool, measured replies 
of Sir Edward Grey, bringing the House 
back to the hard realities of international 
politics, and revealing to it—cautiously 
and discreetly, but with a gravity which 
ought to have impressed the politicians 
at Westminster even more than it did— 
the possibilities of catastrophic disaster 
which the least mishandling might con- 
vert into actualities. No one who 
heard these rare reviews of foreign poli- 
tics will ever forget them, or the set 
speeches which he delivered after Al- 
geciras and Agadir, or his addresses on 
the Bagdad Railway scheme and the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, and that 
superb effort at the beginning of August, 
1914, when he justified the policy of the 
British Government during the previous 
fateful ten days, and swept from the 
minds of Britons the last doubt as to 
where their duty lay. That was an un- 
forgettable scene. Sir Edward Grey in 
that hour rose to his very highest. 
Proof by proof he piled up the British 
case—unanswerable, unassailable, ir- 
reproachable—and only once appealed 
to the emotions and passions of the 
House in the fine indignant passage 
where he asked how any man of honor 
could stand by and leave France in the 
lurch. That was his loftiest hour in the 
House of Commons; we look confidently 
forward to the day when he will thrill 
the House of Lords with the declaration 
that the vanquished enemy has accepted 
the Allies’ terms of peace. 

Sir Edward Grey seldom took part in 
domestic politics. He reserved himself 
—and the Government also reserved 
him—for the big occasions. One recalls 
his appearance in the exciting Marconi 
debate, and the semi-disdainful tone in 
which he testified to the good character 
of the defendants. One recalls his speech 
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in favor of Women’s Suffrage in the set 
debate in which the Prime Minister had 
argued powerfully on the other side. 
One recalls his rare but always significant 
utterances on the problem of the Second 
Chamber and the problem of Home 
Rule. He was a strong Second Chamber 
man, but at the same time he was the 
deadliest opponent in the late Cabinet 
of the hereditary basis of the House of 
Lords! A strong Home Ruler, he was 
among the first to express his conviction 
that Home Rule could not and must not 
be imposed on Ulster by force! Public 
opinion is often deceived as to the char- 
acters of contemporary statesmen, and 
it noturiously has been mistaken in 
respect of Sir Edward Grey. For it 
insists on regarding him as a Whig and 
a moderate, when in truth he is far re- 
moved from either. Intellectually, he is 
an extreme democrat, but, like many 
others who profess that faith, he gives 
the impression of not being overfond 
of the company into which its profession 
has thrown him. 

Now he has passed to the House of 
Lords, and after a break of ten years 
the traditional association of the Secre- 
taryship of State for Foreign Affairs 
with that Chamber is once more re- 
newed. Prior to Sir Edward Grey’s ac- 
ceptance of office it had lasted unbroken 
for more than half a century, and the 
names of Salisbury, Rosebury, Kimber- 
ley, Granville, Derby (father and son), 
Clarendon, and Malmesbury are its suf- 
ficient vindication. There are solid 
reasons why it is better that the Foreign 
Secretary should be a Peer, and these 
would quickly become apparent if polit- 
ical parties should be acutely divided on 
foreign policy. Sir Edward Grey leaves 
behind him in the Commons a first-rate 
representative in Lord Robert Cecil, 
who has the advantage of being a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and will therefore be 
able to speak on Foreign Affairs with 
an authority which few Under-Secre- 
taries ever possess. So it is the purely 











personal loss to the Commons of a really 
commanding figure which will be felt 
most severely. Sir Edward Grey gave 
no orders, yet he was _ instinctively 
obeyed. The ascendancy was manifest 
and undisputed. Sure that he had no 
unworthy personal ambition, the House 
was ready to accord him anything, and 
voice, look, and manner conspired to- 
gether to make whatever he said weighty 
and impressive. 

Of Mr. Lloyd George’s transference to 
the War Office little need be said. If he 
carries to his new duties his usual bus- 
tling energy and enthusiasm he will ac- 
complish there as much as he has accom- 
plished at the Ministry of Munitions. 
Let his critics carp as they will, the 
Ministry of Munitions has been his cre- 
ation, and it has done what it was in- 
tended to do. It has given the new 
British armies the thousands of guns 
and the miilions of shells which they 
required, and the single fact that 
there are now nearly a hundred arsenals 
in Great Britain, working at full pres- 
sure and with a constantly increasing 


‘and accelerating output, is testimony 


enough to his driving power. It is 
understood that there will be no change 
in the powers of the Secretary of State 
for War in his relationship to the Chief 
of Staff, and that the latter will con- 
tinue to look direct to the War Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet for the authoriza- 
tion of his plans. There were strong 
rumors that Mr. Lloyd George wished 
to get matters restored to something 
like the old position at the beginning of 
the war, when everything was done and 
every order given through the Sec- 
retary of State. But as that system 
proved entirely unworkable when Lord 
Kitchener was in office, it was little 
likely that it would be restored for a 
civilian successor. The change has 
abundantly justified itself, and the 
ordinary administrative duties of the 
War Office ought to keep Mr. Lloyd 
George fully occupied. He has chosen 
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Lord Derby to be his chief lieu- 
tenant, and it speaks highly for Lord 
Derby’s patriotism that he should be 
content with an Under-Secretaryship 
without a seat in the Cabinet. They 
will make a strong pair, and the coun- 
try has confidence in them. They 
are the two public men outside the 
fighting Services who have done the 
best work during the war, and it is 
peculiarly appropriate that Lord Derby 
should receive a post where he will be 
able to look after the welfare of the 
hundreds of thousands of men who 
joined the colors under the Scheme which 
will always be associated with his 
name. Henceforth, if anything needs 
to be criticised at the War Office, 
criticism will have full play. It was 
impossible to criticise Lord Kitchener 
effectively not merely because of his 
transcendent eminence, but because 
he belonged to neither party and had 
claims to the loyal support of both. 
It was useless to criticise Mr. Tennant, 
the late Under-Secretary, because every- 
one knew that he was merely the 
mouthpiece of a stronger mind and 
will. 

Nor will the Ministry of Munitions 
suffer from having Mr. Montagu as 
its new chief. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
main work at that Department was 
done. The great thing was to get it 
going. It will be Mr. Montagu’s 
easier task to keep it going and to perfect 
its procedure. His capacity and ef- 
ficiency are well known to the House of 
Commons. He has the business vir- 
tues of his race. He is keen, shrewd, 
watchful, and quick. The financial 
side of his Department is sure to be 
overhauled very carefully by him, and 
if he does not contrive to cut down some 
of the lavish rates of expenditure which 
are said to be still in operation, it will 
be surprising. Mr. Montagu, for exam- 
ple, will not favor a system which 
allowed one firm to get six times as 
much for a concrete floor contract as 
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another firm doing precisely the same 
work in the same munition factory. 
Where he is not likely to be as suc- 
cessful as Mr. Lloyd George is in his 
relation to Labor and the administra- 
tion of the Defense of the Realm 
Acts, so far as they are concerned with 
the munition workers. However, even 
here, perhaps, it is no bad thing that 
there should be a change of personality 
at the Ministry of Munitions, and that 
Labor in its more unreasonable moods 
should come up against something hard. 

Some of the other consequential 
changes in the Ministry have been of a 
totally different order. When Mr. 
Tennant made way for Lord Derby it 
was generally supposed that his past 
services would be rewarded by a peer- 
age. But that honor is doubtless reserved 
for a later occasion. For the present his 
ambitionis satisfied with a seat in the 
Cabinet and the Secretaryship for Scot- 
land. In order to make a vacancy in the 
latter office poor Mr. McKinnon Wood 
has been ejected, and to make eject- 
ment look like promotion it was an- 
nounced that Mr. McKinnon Wood 
had been specially requested to resume 
his old post as Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury because of the heavy 
pressure of work in that Department. 
What a solemn and fantastic farce! 
No eighteenth-century Bishop was ever 
more lynx-eyed in “spying desert” in 
his near relations than the Prime 
Minister has been in discovering merit 
in Mr. Tennant. A Cabinet Minister! 
Yet he is neither a brilliant bat nor a 
good bowler, and is rather indifferent 
in the field. But he is courteous, kind, 
industrious, and popular, and so while 
all these changes were going it was 
deemed a handy moment to pop Mr. 
McKinnon Wood out of the Secretary- 
ship for Scotland and to pop Mr. 
Tennant in, there to remain till his 
brow aches for a coronet. 

Nor is that the only appointment that 
lies open to serious challenge. The 
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Unionists, on their side, have made a 
blunder which is very much more 
serious by inviting Lord Crawford to 
take the place of Lord Selborne as 
Minister for Agriculture. Why are 
these things done? Lord Crawford, 
who was a very capable Unionist Whip 
in the House of Commons, is an expert 
in the Fine Arts, a connoisseur of fine 
judgment and taste. But the vital 
needs of British agriculture require a 
Minister who enjoys the confidence of 
the agricultural community and who is 
possessed of an expert knowledge of its 


conditions. It was a chance in a mil- 
The Fortnightly Review. 


lion, and the office was in the gift not 
only of the Unionists, but of the Union- 
ist Peers, who still stand as a class for 
the ianded interest. What motives 
influenced their selection? The in- 
terests of agricuiture? In that case 
they could hardly have overlooked the 
claims of Mr. Prothero or Captain 
Bathurst. No, the interests of agri- 
culture have been ostentatiously ig- 
nored, and the office has been bestowed 
on the customary political considera- 
tions for the customary party services. 
It is an act of folly that will be re- 
pented, as usual, too late. 
Auditor Tantum. 
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By Asuton Hiurrs, Autor of “As It Happenep.” 


CHAPTER III. 


SHowine Tuat It Att Depenps 
On How You Take It. 


I need not tell my younger relatives 
that their great-uncle always was, and 
still is, a very ordinary person. Few of 
my inches and girth are gifted with 
brains, or, what is better, a finely- 
touched spirit. My inner nature has 
always been weighed down by its load 
of flesh. It was so at this crisis of 
my life’s fever. I could no more live at 
Abel’s height than a Dutchman can 
stand the airs of the Switzer’s Alps; the 
wide prospects daunt him, the declivities 
throw him into agonies of vertigo, and 
half the night he is gasping for breath 
in mountain asthmas. 

Tenderly, but with a sense of inferi- 
ority, I made my adieux to my poor be- 
reaved friends, so nearly united to me 
by the marriage which death had forbid, 
and rode south upon my own business, 
the ‘‘concern” which they at once dep- 
recated and admitted. 

My Swedish commission called for 
prompt action. It looked as though, by 
no remissness of mine, I was still borne 


upon the muster-roll of a regiment which 
I had never seen. The interference of 
my enemies had rendered it impossible 
for me either to send in my papers, or 
to join my mess. Some course was 
plainly enjoined upon me, and I de- 
termined to attempt one last appeal 
to authority. 

It should be made through my old 
friend and housemate at Eton, Captain 
the Honble. Robert Elwes Dawnay 
(““Bob” to the Household Cavalry, and 
the Guards, to White’s, Arthur’s, Crock- 
ford’s, and all the Best People in Town). 
We were on excellent terms though 
moving in very different sets, he in the 
Blues, the Court and Society; I, under 
the ban of Government, but a personage 
in spite of myself and my enemies, for 
no man in the England of 1805 who 
owned 90,000 acres, and was patron 
of thirty-one livings, and of two-and-a- 
half parliamentary boroughs could be a 
nobody. 

That for five years I had traveled in 
Sweden and Russia, had stalked deer, 
and killed salmon in the northern high- 
lands of Scotland, and overseen the 
affairs of my elder brother Lord Blaken- 
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ham, but had kept out of politics, was an 
offense to the borough-mongers. I had 
abdicated my position, said some; 
others suspected me of being a Jacobin 
intriguer, or why should I entrust my 
parliamentary patronage to a Radical 
Dissenter? 

For Abel, in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, was a dangerous revolutionist, a 
setter of class against class, and a dis- 
seminator of pernicious ideas among 
laboring men 

His conduct in relation to my tenant- 
ry and their hands was enough to prove 
this. Had he not built forty schools? 
Had he not refused to let the new estate 
cottages to the farmers, insisting that 
their occupants should hold direct from 
the squire (himself)? Five Enclosure 
Acts had failed owing to the parlia- 
mentary opposition which he had pro- 
moted and financed. O, yes, in the eyes 
of the Home Office, Ellwood of Winter- 
inghame was without doubt a Radical, 
and a devil of a fellow, but deep, so 
deep, that there was no getting a hold 
upon him. 

"Twas certainly unfortunate that he 
was admittedly the best estate agent 
in the kingdom, and extraordinarily pop- 
ular not only with the laborers, but, with 
the tenantry too. 

What could the powers do with such a 
man? He had been spied upon, dogged, 
encouraged to express political opinions 
at market ordinaries and in public 
places, with ludicrously inadequate re- 
sults. The emissaries of Dundas had 
found nothing to report. Never had they 
encountered such natural reticence, such 
indisposition to converse with strangers 
upon dangerous topics. He was un- 
sociably sober in his habits, and, what 
hampered the rascals most, was enor- 
mously respected. 


All this, and more, I learned years 


later. Abel at the time was clean un- 
conscious of the dangers he walked 
among, and escaped the ‘snares laid 
for him by dint of being too full of 
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his business (mine) to put his foot 
into them, and too habitually cau- 
tious to present his opinions to casual 
acquaintance. 

To weigh one’s words, to think before 
speaking, to express oneself with mod- 
eration, to decline to argue, to treat 
rude remarks with civil silence, to act 
upon judgment rather than impulse, 
may seem a colorless line of behavior, 
but has points in its favor: it wears. 

When a man has a thing to do, let him 
set about it. I did. To have hung 
around Winteringhame would have been 
heart-breaking work unless I could have 
filled my hands and head with business. 
For this I was unapt, and moreover there 
was this concern of mine. London was 
my mark, for there J should be surest of 
finding Dawnay: hence, so soon as I 
could put together such matters as I 
guessed I should need, I was off. 

Abel saw me start. ‘‘Thou hast 
everything? ”’ 

“‘Everything,’’ I replied, ‘‘and, for 
your comfort, for this once I travel un- 
armed.” 

He smiled, and looking into one an- 
other’s faces in old kindness, we joined 
hands. When should we meet again? 

For him my heart was at ease. I had 
watched the man for a week and envied 
his capacity for losing himself in affairs. 
A little paler, and, if possible, more si- 
lent, he had picked up the threads of du- 
ties laid aside during her illness, and was 
again the indefatigable steward. 

“Our reservoir, dam and canal-dock 
will call for more strength than I can lay 
my hands upon in these parts, George. 
If thou seest likely men along the roads 
thou mightest send them to me by stage- 
wagon: it will be better than giving them 
traveling money which might be a temp- 
tation to the poor lads.” 

I was off. Settling myself among my 
rugs, I fell a-thinking. Eight-and-twen- 
ty and this my fourth start in life, with- 
out reckoning Eton, or the three lazy 
years of rod, gun and saddle which had 
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so ill-prepared me for the army. It is 
true that for five years and seven months 


_ my name was upon the rolls of His Maj- 


esty’s Fifth Regiment of Dragoons, the 
Carabineers—disbanded now, alas, and 
only named with a shrug. Will the 
shame of “Castlebar Races” ever be ef- 
faced? God knows I was not in that af- 
fair, having sent in my papers months 
before, whilst the unhappy corps was 
quartered at York, but had learned by 
half a dozen rebuffs that my countrymen 
were in no mood to distinguish or scru- 
tinize dates. For afew weeks, no more, 
I had been actually a member of that 
mess; the taint stuck. 

That for a first start, you will admit, 
‘was a SOrry one. 

My second, when, as I supposed, dis- 
owned by my family, had been as a la- 
boring man. Then, broken by overwork 
and fever, I attempted my life, and was 
prevented by Divine Providence, acting 
by the hand of Abel Ellwood. The ac- 
quaintance thus begun ripened into 
friendship which has endured to this hour. 

The next start had begun with my in- 
heriting my mother’s fortune, and whilst 
at work in the Ellwood flour-mill, dis- 
covering myself to be an orphan, a per- 
son of quality (a wealthy déclassé, as the 
French say, would be nearer the mark). 

This, my third chance, had points in 
its favor. I might have taken a seat in 
the House for one of my pocket-boroughs 
and employed my money and interest in 
pushing myself, or proving a nuisance to 
the Ministry. But an adventurer needs 
brains and I have none: he must have a 
thick skin, mine is sensitive: he should 
be plausible, I have never made a speech. 
Moreover, he must have no conscience, 
and there I am still at a disadvantage, 
for as servant, guest and pupil of the 
Ellwoods, I had acquired a something 
which would, and will, in nowise leave 
me at peace in wrongdoing. 

A good man I am not, nor have ever 
been, but this inward critic has effectually 
spoiled me for being a bad one. 
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So, you see, I carried over into my new 
condition of affluence a disqualification 
for being a fine gentleman. 

Orarake. For, whilst a workingman, 
I had seen and secretly admired my little 
mistress, Phoebe Ellwood. 

When first I beheld her she was a child 
of fourteen. For seven years I longed 
for her, hopelessly, as I thought at the 
time, for it was my luck, or lot, or God’s 
ordering, that I should kill by a chance 
stroke a certain wild brother of hers, a 
twin of Abel’s, of whose existence I had 
been kept in ignorance. 

With this poor wretch’s blood upon 
my hand I had not thought it possible 
to win his sister to my wife. But, a 
month before these journals begin I had 
discovered her love for me, and that 
both her mother and herself had been 
saved from knowing that my hand was 
in the man’s death, or that it had other 
cause than a fall from his horse. 

With her father’s permission, I had 
paid my addresses to Phoebe. Our be- 
trothal had been followed by a few days 
of such innocent bliss as I think is seldom 
known by us poor humans on this side 
of heaven, and now, as you have heard, 
that too had faded, flickered and gone 
out. 

Once again I was a wanderer without 
home or profession. 

A fellow of my temperament, lacking 
this schooling and these influences, when 
slung out of his saddle thus, might have 
risen in rebellion against his Maker. 
But, as you have just seen, I had lived 
with those who trusted Him, and some 
dim gleam of their clear-shining faith 
was reflected in my heart. So, whilst 
trundling south, my heart, though heavy, 
was not cankered; my head, though 
something stunned, was not afire. 

Looking back upon that journey I be- 
lieve I went under an impression of im- 
minent death, and that those strange 
and beautiful messages from beyond the 
veil were intimations of this. Yet, ’twas 
borne in upon me that I should not 
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pass before an unknown something was 
accomplished. 

Our family cognizance is a talbot’s 
head, and our word, or motto, Je tien- 
dray. It may be that such small mat- 
ters being kept before the eyes of a race 
of men for five or six hundred years have 
worked into the blood and texture of 
the stock. We Fanshawes have been 
thought to be a tenacious people. I was 
ever inclined to stick to the stalest line 
so long as a hound would feather along 
it. There may be race in that. At this 
juncture, at any rate, I would not give 
myself up. 

So, with a sense of being very old 
(twenty-eight off) and somewhat sick of 
life, though as hard as a six-year-old and 
as sound as a yearling, I sat humped in 
my chaise, my arms in the straps and my 
feet on my guncase. 

’Twas dark, we had done our twenty- 
five miles, changing twice, and were 
nearing the house where I was minded 
to lie for the night, when the chaise came 
to a stand. I let down the sash and 
looked out. Two men were at the 
horses’ heads, others nearer. The doors 
were flung open and I was bid hand over. 

“Certainly I will, my lads!”’ said I 
heartily, for the voices were weak with 
hunger, and a great pity for the poor 
fellows welled up in me. ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid of me,’’ I added, ‘‘I have no arms, 
and shall give you no trouble. Who is 
your leader?”’ 

‘‘Here y’are, m’lord. Show a light, 
Bill!”’ 

A dull horn lantern was lifted, I saw a 
rough, outstretched hand, and a ring of 
vizarded faces in shadow, and asked 
what they would have. A gross chuckle 
of joyless mirth was my answer. I 
handed out my purse. My watch fol- 
lowed, seals and all. One, hardier than 
the rest, for they seemed a timid crew, 
and unused to their job, adventuring 
himself half inside the chaise, laid hands 
upon my guncase and drew it forth. 
Others were for unstrapping the valises 
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behind, but for want of light, or from 
numbness of fingers, made a poor fist of it. 

‘My lads,” said I, ‘‘will ye listen to a 
word from me? I should like for us to 
part friends.” 

Guffawing a little, they consented to 
hear what I had to say. 

“‘T am right down sorry for ye, boys,”’ 
I began, ‘‘for I can see ye are new to this 
trade, and must have been driven to it 
by hard times.” 

“Right ye are, m’lord!”’ 

‘Now, as I wish ye well, I am sorry to 
see yerun your heads into the hangman’s 
noose. That watch, if ye look on it, has 
my crest on the case, and a number in- 
side, its maker’s mark. Those seals have 
my arms cut in them: show them where 
ye will and they will hang you. Nor 
dare anyone buy them.” 

I stopped. They drew back into the 
darkness to examine the booty. I 
heard short, gruff whispers, and after a 
minute, their spokesman came forward 
and bade me take back my watch. 

‘‘Thankee, my man,” said I, ‘‘that is 
sensible.. Now, about that guncase: it 
holds a pair of fine guns, which fit my 
shoulder, but will be the death of you. 
My name is stamped upon the leather 
of the case. The same name and my 
crest, a dog’s head, is on the lock of each 
gun, also on the flasks. You can neither 
carry them, nor sell them, nor pawn 
them. Show either to any man within a 
hundred miles, and ye are done for.” 

A second colloquy took place, shorter 
than the former, and ended in the gun- 
case being returned to the chaise. 

‘“‘And now, lads,’ said I, rather 
pleased with myself, ‘‘ye have behaved 
so quietly, and so wisely, that I shall say 
nothing about the purse. But that money 
won't keep ye all for long. I have a bet- 
ter plan. Do ye want work? Hard, 
honest work, with right down good pay 
to it? Navvy-work? Piece work that 
runs to a guinea a week or more?” 

‘“Whoy, yes, in course we does, but 
where is us to get it?”’ 
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I told them of Winteringhame Chase 
and the new canal, gave them the name 
of Mr. Abel Ellwood, and bade them go 
to him and be set on at once. 

Said a voice in the dark background, 
‘“‘Dommed if ’taint t’ yoong squire!—Be 
you Mr. Fanshawe, sir?’”’ 

I owned to my name. 

‘Thought so! Then I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have no hand in takin’ nawthin’ off you, 
sir.” 

There was a third confabulation, and 
as the result of some roughish words, my 
purse was handed back to me. 

‘‘Wait, my men!” cried I, half laugh- 
ing at the turn things were taking, ‘‘we 
don’t part like this. Come along with 
me to the Bird and Banitling and ye shall 
have as much bread-and-cheese and beer 
as ye can carry, and no word spoke of 
this little chat by the way. I mean it. 
Let me out. I want to stretch my legs 
and talk a bit with ye as we go.” 

That a gentleman should take a thing 
of this kind thus may surprise you: it 
surprised me in the retrospect, but, at 
the time cost me not a momentary ef- 
fort at self-control, nor can I admit that 
I acted upon principle, or clapped a curb 
upon my temper. It seemed the only 
possible way to take it. Think of the 
company I had just left. My dear old 
master, Thomas Ellwood, or my friend 
Abel would have behaved just so. 

Besides, an Influence traveled with 
me. I was ‘“‘preserved,” as the Friends 
say, in a right and guarded spirit. 

Getting down into the falling snow, I 
walked with the throng on either hand 
and behind me, and within a few steps 
of starting a lanky lad, for the creature 
was not of a man’s strength, though of 
near my own height, began to sway in 
his walk, stumbled, and fell. Two of his 
mates strove to raise him, but failed, for 
they, too, as they explained, had noth- 
ing in them. I lifted the fallen man into 
the chaise, where, finding warmth, he 
immediately came to himself and began 
to cry weakly. It was just hunger. The 
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excitement of the adventure had kept 
him up, now that it was over he was 
done. There was in the sword-well of 
the chaise a packet of bread and beef, 
and this I would have him eat, and was 
astonished to find how quickly the 
wretch regained some strength and color. 

Upon my way to the inn I heard from 
my new servants their story of want and 
injustice. This was a gang which had 
labored since Lady Day upon the lands 
of a certain squire, owner, or tenant, of a 
Close Parish, namely, one upon which 
there were no cottages, therefore subject 
to no poor-rate. After harvest my men 
had been turned adrift to starve, or to be 
beholden to the niggard relief of their 
places of settlement. 

I had heard of such doings, but this 
was my first actual acquaintance with 
them. 

The prospect of regular work and good 
wages mightily uplifted these poor. 
hearts and set their tongues wagging, 
though weakly and breathlessly, as men 
talk when over-lear. 

They had heard of Abel (‘‘Fanshawe’s 
Steward’’) and had longed hopelessly to 
get work upon the Winertinghame es- 
tate, but, had thought us full up. That 
the gang should have fallen under my 
influence so readily, and accorded me its 
confidence at a stroke, was due, as I saw, 
to the repute of Abel, and in nowise to 
any goodness of Abel’s master, and I 
thought better of my friend than I had 
done, if that were possible. 

Once at the inn I saw those poor crea- 
tures bedded-down in an empty loose- 
box with horse-rugs and clean straw, and 
supplied with all they wanted, including 
chewing tobacco (lights I forbade). 

It was whilst I was arranging with my 
host for a tilted wagon for their morrow’s 
journey that a couple of constables 
appeared. I had reckoned without 
my post-boy! The chance of touching 
bloodmoney had overset his virtue. The 
fellow had run to a justice and laid an 
information. 
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For a minute that stable was as Bed- 
lam-broke-loose, and all my new-found 
mastership, yes, and my voice and 
hands, were needed to prevent blood- 
shed. When silence was restored and I 
had got between despair and authority 
by dint of blocking the door with my 
somewhat bulky person, I demanded a 
sight of the warrants. 

There was but one, and ’twas made 
out in blank, which struck me as irregu- 
lar. My honored father, Lord Blaken- 
ham, had steadfastly refused to issue 
such warrants, even for night poachers. 

‘“‘Whom are ye for arresting, my 
men?” I asked, putting the paper in my 
pocket. 

Though manifestly daunted by my 
appearance, the fellows, who could give 
no names, seemed disposed to press the 
matter. "Twas a case of compromise: 
if one constable would remain in charge 
of the stable door, I would accompany 
his mate to the justice, the men 
giving me their words to await my 
return. 

The snowy street was alive with cu- 
rious householders. A second inn, the 
Bluebotiles, hummed with voices. I 
glanced at the sign, it was my mother’s 
blazon, the Chorley coat, a line which 
became extinct at her death. Her es- 
tates had come to me as the second son, 
and, seeing her cognizance, it occurred 
to me that I might have property in the 
place. I could not remember. 

A few steps farther and we came upon 
coach-gates chained for the night, and. 
were passed through a wicket in a tall 
yew hedge to a flagged walk leading to 
the Great House, a many-gabled, brick- 
and-timber affair such as we have in 
Cheshire, but standing more flush to the 
village street than do most gentlemen’s 
houses. 

I presently found myself in a wide hall, 
almost dark, paven with quarries and 
with a forest of dim antlers starting from 
the wainscot and the breast of the min- 
strels’ gallery. 
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The servant who preceded us threw 
open a door and announced the consta- 
ble, who went in; I waited a while, then 
followed. Our entrance was unnoticed, 
for the room, which was very long, nar- 
row and low-ceiled, was dark except at 
its farther end, where within a penfold 
of screens before the hearth, sat a com- 
pany over their wine, jovial but invisible 
to us by the door. 

Beside the master and his guests, a 
man of inferior degree was present, who, 
standing in a deferential attitude in a 
gap between two screens, was regretting 
something which someone had done in 
his absence. 

“‘T could have wished your worship 
had waited. These general warrants are 
out of date, sir. . . If your wor- 
ship will pardon me, ye really shouldn’t. 

And, besides, how can we ar- 
rest six or eight men, whose names we 
don’t know, upon one signature?’’ 

“But I tell ye ’tis done, Nash. Ye 
should ha’ come quicker,” replied some- 
body, who, by his voice, was in wine. 

‘‘ And, if it comes to that, and I’ve put 
my foot in it, ye must pull-me out. 
What the devil are ye paid for but to dot 
my i’sandcrossmyt’s? Now, isit likely 
that the rapscallions have a hedge-law- 
yer among ’em?—Hay? What d’ye 
want?”’ this to the constable, who ad- 
vanced, made his leg and gave my card, 
which his master laid upon the table- 
edge unread—I could see his hand and 
wrist. ‘‘Well? have ye got ’em?” he 
asked, and then, without waiting reply, 
and keeping both clerk and constable 
attending his pleasure, and reverting ap- 
parently to some topic under discussion 
before their coming, fell to abusing his 
luck. 

‘*Monstrous unfortunate for me, two 
lives falling in like this, and the last two 
in the lease. The three manors have 


. been in our hands for a hundred and 


fifty years. I’d wager a pony the 
hulking fool don’t know they are 
his.” 
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“Trust that Quaker to know!”’ cut in 
another voice, the speaker arising to 
stretch himself. 

“*O, he knows! The fellow has writ 
already demanding possession. I’d fob 
him off, claim to put in another life, but 
my man of business tells me I’ve no case. 
Cruel! And that’s not all, I wish to 
Heaven it were, but his bill for what he 
ealls dilapidations and waste is sheer 
robbery. The rogue calls upon me 
to reinstate (his word) the fifty 
hovels my father pulled down to 
make close parishes. Fancy! .. . I 
say, Mac!—Now, where the deuce is 
Mae?” 

“Here, old fellow!—Coming!”’ re- 
plied the shorter of two men standing 
in a bay window outside the ring of 
screens, whom I had not observed, and 
who it is likely had not seen me enter, 
for their backs were toward me. The 
one who had answered to the name of 
Mac dropped his voice, and whilst mak- 
ing as if to rejoin the party at the hearth, 
said, ‘‘Then we understand one another, 
if Prinny gets the mare at his price, you 
get the preferment.”’ 

“Indeed, I’ll do my best, but . 
replied the other in as guarded a 
tone, and both raising their voices, 
stepped gaily into the circle of firelight 
chatting indifferently. 

At this point the constable having 
nudged the clerk, the latter got his mas- 
ter’s ear for a moment, and beckoned 
me to approach. 

**So, here’s one of ’em,”’ said the jus- 
tice, getting unsteadily to his feet and 
upsetting a screen. He was a red-faced 
man of fifty, whom I remembered meet- 
ing in the hunting-field, a breeder of 
running-horses. He lifted a candle high, 
distributing drops of tallow. ‘‘Ecod! a 
big, ugly fellow this. Did he come quiet? 
He will look well upon a gibbet!”’ then, 
as I neared the lights, ‘‘ Hay! what have 
we here?”’ he cries, and again, as I still 
came on, and my habit and appearance 
made him aware of his mistake, ‘‘ Your 
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servant, sir,” says he, and ‘“‘May | 
as ee” 

‘‘My name? Assuredly. My eard lies 
by your hand, sir.” 

He fumbled with it, reading with dif- 
ficulty, for although a person of condi- 
tion, and head of an ancient Catholic 
family, he was nigh illiterate. He had 
been born too soon for Stoneyhurst. 
His tutor had failed with him. 

‘“‘The Hon-nable George Fan-shawe! 
—Nerah!”’ His face fell ludicrously, 
like a boy’s caught in a fault, and, ‘‘ Not 
Mr. Fanshawe of Winteringhame?”’ he 
stammered. 

“The same, sir. And, now... 
But he was bawling for a fresh bottle 
and glass. ‘‘Set a chair, ye blockhead, a 
chair, Nash! And put this dashed screen 
upon its pins. . Sit, my dear 
Mr. Fanshawe, sit, I entreat!’’ 

I declined as civilly, repaying his bows 
with similar courtesies, and apologizing 
for my intrusion upon the score that I 
appeared to his warrant—a general war- 
rant, I observed, using the word of his 
clerk, and watching him wince—and de- 
sired to know upon whose information 
my servants had been arrested. 

“Your . .2” words failed the 
man. 

“Certainly, Mr. de Cosgrave. I have 
engaged these poor fellows at the Bird 
and Bunting, eight of them, for service 
upon my estate.” 

“The dickens, ye have!’’ he cried, 
running a finger under his wig to scratch 
his poll, and tilting the thing ridiculous- 
ly over an eye. ‘“‘But—damme! (Sit 
straight, will ye?” righting the wig.) 
““What be we to do for laboring men 
next haysel, if ye strip the countryside 
of ’em?—Tell me that!” 

“Tf the warrant which I have in my 
pocket means anything, sir, it means 
transportation, if not hanging.” 

‘Oh, no! no! NO! Fanshawe! I assure 
ye we don’t carry it to such lengths here- 
abouts—do we, Nash?—There is no 
work for the chaps along of this time o’ 
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year; and we can’t put ’em in pie, as we 
do these newfangled Swedes turnips. I 
wish we could! So, what is us to do wi’ 
’em if they won’t bide quiet? We just 
commits ’em to Chester Jail as rogues 
and wagabones for the winter, and lets 
’em out again as we wants ’em. ’Tis the 
best way, ye must admit, for to sweep 
the country of ’em for navvy-work, and 
onsettle the blackguards with high 
wages, is the very devil, Fanshawe. Not 
a man whom your fellow Ellwood en- 
gages ever comes back to his parish. 
“But, of course, if ye must have ’em, 


ye must. Here, constable, the match is 
off. All a mistake. Run and tell the 
prisoners, and whiles ye are about it, 
kick that postboy twice for me, d’ye 
hear? 

‘Now, Mr. Fanshawe, ye will join 
us? O, ye must! . . Ye have 
not dined? Hum, we must accept it asa 
reason of a sort. But, ye will drop in 
later? Do! for, faith, I want a word wi’ 
Yorgi dniss 
I excused myself upon the score of fa- 
tigue, and the need of retiring early, as I 
was posting up to Town. 


(To be continued.) 
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A phrase beginning O si ipsum is the 
first that comes to any of the friends 
of Wilfrid Ward when troubled with 
that need for a portrait which is 
part of the overpoweringly personal 
quality in death. The fact that he 
himself made these sketches of the 
dead so well paradoxically increases the 
impossibility of doing it for him. He 
was most certainly, among other things, 
a great biographer: and it is likely 
enough that few in the current fashion 
will understand how great a thing that 
is to be. The word is often used for a 
sort of man who is not so much a biog- 
rapher as a graphographer: a mere 
writer about writings. Wilfrid Ward 
was a biographer in a sense as exact 
and more exalted than we apply to a 
biologist; he really dealt with the life 
and the springs of life. Some are so 
senseless as to associate the function 
with merely indirect services to litera- 
ture like those of the commentator 
and the bibliographer. They level 
the great portrait-painter of the soul 
with the people who put the ticket on 
the frame or the number in the cata- 
logue. But in truth there is nothing 
so authentically creative as the divine 
act of making another man out of the 


very substance of oneself. Few of us 
have vitality enough to live the life of 
another. Few of us, therefore, can 
feel satisfied with our own competence 
in or for biography, however fertile 
we may be in autobiography. But 
he was so full of this disinterested 
imagination of the biographer that 
even his short journalistic sketches 
were model biographies He made a 
death-mask in wax with the firmness of 
a sculptor’s monument in marble. 
It seems but the other day that I was 
reading his brief yet admirably balanced 
study of George Wyndham under the 
immediate shadow of that other great 
loss: I had so often met them together; 
and already both have passed; but 
what he did there is what he could do so 
well, and what I attempt here in vain. 

Yet I think the very positive quali- 
ties of his personality can perhaps still 
be most easily handled and summarized 
as those which made him so fine a 
critic of others. In his interpreta- 
tions of Newman or of William George 
Ward he was without a suspicion of 
self-display; but he achieved something 
quite other and stronger than self- 
effacement. In truth a magician needs 
a high power of magic in order to dis- 
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appear. But he did something very 
much more than disappearing. He was 
anything but merely receptive; he 
could be decidedly combative; but he 
could also, and above all, be strongly 
co-operative with another’s mind. His 
intellectual virtues could be invisible 
because they were active, when they 
were the very virile virtues of a biog- 
rapher, which are those of a friend. 
He had a sort of intellectual sociability 
hard to convey in words, which in his 
conversation gave the key to the suc- 
cess in his writings. I can only say 
that his logic was not merely abstract 
logic, but altruistic logic. He was 
something better than disinterested; 
he was interested—interested even in 
his antagonist’s case. Ina philosophical 
conversation he was like the fanciful 
altruist in Mallock’s romance, who 
enjoyed the other man’s dinner. 

He followed his own mental dis- 
coveries with the same heartiness; for 
it is the essence of sociability not to be 
above enjoying oneself, however little 
one may assert oneself. He loved to 
make clear a point or correct a fallacy 
in conversation when it had arisen out 
of his own or someone else’s writings. 
I remember the warmth with which he 
would urge the intellectual distinction, 
the neglect of which led to misunder- 
standings about what he had called 
“‘The Wish to Believe.’”’ The matter 
is one of some importance in reference 
to a strain in him at once rationalist 
and dogmatic which was insufficiently 
allowed for. I have heard him falsely 
called a modernist; he most certainly 
was not a pragmatist. Nothing is 
clearer and more effective than that 
part of his criticism on The Founda- 
tions of Belief, in which he demurred 
to an indiscriminate depreciation of 
abstract reason. In the matter of the 


wish to believe he would point out that 
the faith desired must be real faith 
when possessed, and that mere sub- 
mission to a comfortable fiction would 
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not fulfil the definition. The wish to 
believe is not the wish to make-believe. 
It is quite inconsistent with it. The 
wish that a sick man may recover is a 
wish that he may really recover; not a 
wish to hear false news of his recovery. 
To treat the study of the hope with a 
hasty Huxleyan impatience, as part of 
a@ mere attempt to escape from rational 
responsibility, is really to boggle over 
the grammar of the English language. 
It is to take a quite intelligible phrase, 
and then give its value to the substan- 
tive and refuse to give its value to the 
verb. By an accident, it is exactly 
typical of the infectious element in 
his taste for such things that I have my- 
self, as I write, slid into defending the 
position in my own words. It was 
precisely so that Wilfrid WarJ threw 
himself unconsciously body and soul 
into the theses of the great men about 
whom he wrote. 

In most of the allusions I have seen 
to his philosophical relation to his 
father, William George Ward, the 
luminous and provocative logician of 
the Catholic Revival, I fancy that the 
comparison has run a little too much 
to contrast. It is, of course, true, 
though it is a matter which I have no 
claim to judge, that he represented a 
somewhat less simple and centralized 
school of religious discipline than did 
“Ideal” Ward. The difference, as 
he himself often stated in conversa- 
tion and writing, really resolved itself 
into the question of whether the English 
minority of his communion should still 
regard itself chiefly as a sort of garrison 
in a fort, for whom the single duty was 
to fight and keep the flag flying, or 
whether it might regard itself rather as 
a school with a place in the open por- 
tico or market-place; a school already 
touching modern society at so many 
points that it might ‘‘permeate” 
almost in the manner of the Fabian 
social reformers in the nineties. Accord- 
ing to Wilfrid Ward, himself, his father, 
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on the whole, represented the former 
position, and he, on the whole, repre- 
sented the latter. Something, though 
certainly not everything, of this dif- 
ference might be traced to a chango in 
the outer world itself; but I think that 
such a change is even more certainly 
the cause of our own impression of the 
eontrast. W.G. Ward may have been 
an extremist in orthodoxy; but con- 
temporary comment made him seem 
more extreme than he was, for the very 
reason that his orthodoxy was then an 
almost incredible heresy. It is quite 
clear from the literature and recorded 
talk of the Victorian time that until 
quite a late stage of it, a man of W. G. 
Ward’s clear mind and conspicuous 
sincerity was regarded almost as a 
monster, not because he was a par- 
ticular kind of Catholic, but simply 
because he was a Catholic. We are 
condemned to read history backwards, 
seeing all men’s movements in the light 
of a future which they could not fore- 
see; and for us such figures as Ward and 
Newman walk in a light of self-evident 
truth-seeking, which follows them from 
their first days. We are apt to forget, 
for instance, that it was only in his 
last days that Newman really turned 
to bay and smote down his adversary, 
unsheathing his naked soul like a 
sword. Even then, as Wilfrid Ward 
was often careful to insist, the just 
public verdict was nearly missed, and 
made possible by the instant testimony 
of a few honest neutrals. All this 
time W. G. Ward seems to have been 
regarded as the paradox of a philoso- 
phizing Papist, whose simplicity was 
yet more puzzling than Newman’s 
subtlety. Huxley’s joke about being 
burned at the stake was only a joke, of 
course; but no one who appreciates the 
amiable maliciousness which was a 
part of Huxley’s mentality will doubt 
that he really had a far-off notion that 
he was touching his friend on a delicate 
point, or even alluding to a difficulty 
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in his historical position. But the mid- 
Victorian tone of which I speak was 
quite as unmistakable in the compli- 
ments as in the satires. There is a 
touch of this strange innocence in 
Tennyson’s expression, ‘‘Most gener- 
ous of all Ultramontanes.”’ It is really 
rather like saying ‘‘Most hospitable 
of all Home Rulers”; there being no 
apparent reason, when one comes to 
think of it, why a Home Ruler should 
not be hospitable, or why an Ultra- 
montane should not be generous. 

It is an important clue to Wilfrid 
Ward’s career that he had to deal with 
a new generation and a wholly changed 
state of affairs, when the debate was 
more open and the admissions on the 
other side more general. But in the 
fundamentality there was still, I think, 
a considerable family resemblance. 
There was certainly a survival of some 
of the strongest and most valuable 
elements of the older time and type. 
It was the paradox of Wilfrid Ward 
that while he was a man astonishingly 
young for: his years, and the most 
natural and attractive of companions 
for men much younger than himself, 
he yet seemed somehow to be the con- 
temporary of the great men whom he 
had known when he was a boy: Huxley 
or Tennyson or Manning. It was not 
in the least that his younger friends 
felt as if they were talking to an old 
man; but it was as if they were talking 
to one of these great men in his prime. 
One admirable quality he had which is 
exceedingly difficult to describe, but 
which in a book like William George 
Ward and the Catholic Revival makes 
the son and father singularly at one. 
I know not whether to call it a curios- 
ity without restlessness, or a gigantic 
intellectual appetite rather amplified 
than moderated by patience. It is 
common to say of a man so acute that 
he had a restless activity of mind; for 
in the effort to evade the platitudes of 
praise a phrase like ‘‘restless” has al- 
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most become a compliment. But the 
mind of Wilfrid Ward had very not- 
ably a restful activity. Thinking was 
to him like breathing. He never left 
off doing it: and he never thought him- 
self remarkable for doing it; indeed, so 
massive was his modesty and uncon- 
sciousness that he very often thought 
(quite erroneously) that his friends 
and acquaintances were doing it more 
than he was. He had the same relish 
for reason that his father had; but like 
the men of his father’s generation he 
was somehow never touched with that 
dehumanizing rationality which can 
in our time turn the intellectually 
consistent into cranks. For him, unlike 
so many writers of today, mental 
gymnastics were, like bodily, meant to 
balance a man and not to break his 
neck. Logic was one of the manly 
sports; it is an idea that the ancient 
Greeks would have understood better 
than many of the modern English. 
I do not know at what exact period in 
Protestant England appeared the ex- 
traordinary notion that manliness has 
something to do with muddleheaded- 
ness. But it is in the rooted and 
instinctive sense of the contrary that 
I always felt the kinship between what 
I knew of him and what I have read of 
his father. But in each of them I 
feel also something native and simple 
which makes one think of an intellec- 
tual Englishman, but not of an English 
intellectual. 

Something of which I have hinted 
above, his hearty and unconscious 
humility, leaves I think the most 
positive print on the memory. In so 
far as he was in any sense ‘‘modern,”’ 
it was certainly because he over-rated 
other people, and never because he 
over-rated himself. I write with not 
a little humiliation, as one who always 
felt excruciatingly over-rated when 
talking with Wilfrid Ward; but this 
sense of being a great goose was prob- 
ably felt fully as much by many much 
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more elegant and authentic swans. 
To youth he was more than generous; 
he was almost embarrassingly re- 
spectful; and something of the uncon- 
scious comedy of it had the effect of 
keeping him young. There went along 
with it, as so often goes with humility, 
a considerable energy even of gesture 
and enjoyment. The fact that he 
went on playing lawn tennis long after 
the age usually given to the game is 
somewhat symbolic of him. Book- 
lover and metaphysician as he was, he 
had, in an almost absent-minded man- 
ner, ‘drunk ale in the country of the 
young.” Here again his personality 
can best be seen reflected from the 
portraits which he drew of others; as 
an unconscious face is sometimes caught 
and repeated in several mirrors. 

Even these small things that are 
of all things the most individual, and 
in the retrospect of a tragedy the most 
intense, fitted him especially to be a 
portrait-painter of the great Victorians. 
He had a most just and satisfying 
genius for intellectual gossip. He even 
added to it by a dramatic instinct for 
imitating an accent or a manner, 
which was so vivid that one believed 
absolutely in the mimicry even without 
knowing the original. I always feel 
as if I had seen and listened to Tenny- 
son, merely from having seen and lis- 
tened to Wilfrid Ward. He had an 
unjaded appetite for all that broad and 
spontaneous, yet very English and 
domestic type of fun which redeemed 
the mere comfort of the Victorian epoch; 
and which was at its best in the best 
pages of Punch. He knew almost by 
heart the great cycle of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas which will probably 
remain as the highest point of satire 
and self-criticism which that epoch 
reached. He had preserved and could 
restore to the memory many other for- 
gotten but admirable songs and satires 
which belonged to an age when sing- 
ing was less of a function of -profes- 























sionals or even of amateurs, and more 
one of the functions of human beings. 
Yet his excellent taste in such things 
was certainly no mere accident of anti- 
quarianism; for in one of the last con- 
versations I had with him, he recited 
whole extracts from one of the most 
recent but one of the most wholly 
masterly of modern satires, Mr. Ron- 
ald Knox’s fantasy on Reunion all 
Round. In nothing was he more of his 
nation and his epoch than in an in- 
stant appreciation of the sort of con- 
sistent nonsense that is founded on 
sense, as in the inversions of Alice 
in Wonderland, combined with a cer- 
tain aloofness (too modest to be called 
indifference) from that super-rational 
sort of nonsense which is called poetry. 

It is impossible to deal adequately 
here with his very valuable and sug- 
gestive contributions to almost every 
controversy or problem with which he 
was concerned. It was a part of that 
very enthusiastic impersonality for 
which I have tried to find words, that 
to discuss his opinions and suggestions 
about them would necessarily be to 
plunge into the somewhat stormy 
oceans of the questions themselves. 
His study of Mr. Balfour’s Foundations 
of Belief was as individual as it was 
valuable; yet if I were to speak of it I 
should find myself, in appearance, 
speaking not of him but of Mr. Balfour. 
Many of the things he wrote about 
Tennyson were both new and true; yet 
they were so true that to talk about 
them would be talking about Tenny- 
son. Anyone wishing for a_ short 
sample of his direct self-expression 
could hardly find a better one than the 
essay called ‘“‘Unchanging Dogma and 
Changeful Man,” printed in his vol- 
ume called Problems and _ Persons, 
in which he answers a very fashionable 
fallacy in a very characteristic fashion. 
In reply to an aggressive writer who 
urged that as science advances doc- 
trine alters, he points out that in 
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actual history it is exactly the doc- 
trine that does not alter, and the 
science that does. When the progres- 
sive and advanced person says that the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
let us say, has been abandoned, it is 
truly answered that the only parts of 
it that have really been abandoned are 
those which seemed at the time to be 
progressive and advanced. The parts 
found most intangible and most im- 
perishable are really the parts that 
belong to revelation and _ religious 
authority. But the article is even 
more representative because of a cer- 
tain tone towards rather irritating 
fallacies, a tone that was not only 
moderate but even considerate. He 
had, in a degree that is rather un- 
usual, a good nature of so whole- 
hearted a kind that it only received 
flippancy with pain, and found no 
answering pleasure in contempt. 

In politics he was Conservative in a 
sense beyond the party label, which, 
nevertheless, he maintained with some 
seriousness. I cannot convey the par- 
ticular tint of his traditionalism in 
this respect without employing the 
paradox that he was a Tory who seemed 
to be the more ancestral and _his- 
torical for having many of the char- 
acteristics of the old radicalism. His 
admiration for Mill was something 
more than a taste in literature or 
even a scientific relish for lucidity. He 
was really at home in the strong sim- 
phieities of Individualism. In this he 
was more like Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
quite unlike Wyndham, whose new 
Toryism was shot with a sort of ad- 
venturous Socialism. On the few oc- 
casions when I have known him touch 
on the industrial agony of today, I 
found that the word “contract”? was 
the central pillar of his mind, exactly 
as it would have been for Mill or even 
for Cobden. I must be acquitted of 
any intention of disparagement here; 
for though I am no Cobdenite, I am 
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very much of a laudator temporis acti 
touching the virility and logical virtue 
of Cobden’s age. And if such social 
philosophy would seem to many of us 
inapplicable to the modern world, 
it is certainly the modern world that 
suffers by the comparison. It is the 
tragedy of all conservative systems that 
they perpetually change. The un- 
written law of the British Constitution 
is one into which it is easy to read 
anything, precisely because it is not 
written. And recent English history 
is full of debates between different 
generations, who do not realize that 
they are really debating about dif- 
ferent things. Wilfrid Ward would 
have meant by the House of Lords, 
or the Party System, or the Times, 
something entirely different and greatly 
superior to anything that the rising 
generation means by them. And as 
for the agencies and personalities that 
are really behind the great capitalist 
combinations of today, how should it 
be possible that an Englishman of his 
status and spiritual ancestry should 
have anything to do with them, or 
know anything about them? He could 
understand that a writer might hesi- 
tate for fear of causing scandal, or 
pre-judging a delicate diplomacy, or 
appearing inconsistent with himself; 
but caution in a coarser sense came in 
with another generation. I do not 
think he ever understood how defen- 
The Dublin Review. 
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sive, in a moral sense how conservative, 
was much of what he felt as revolu- 
tionary. No one ever dared to ask 
him, any more than his heroes or their 
great opponents, to sell his pen to for- 
eign financiers, or to follow the sensa- 
tions and suppressions of a News- 
paper Trust. He came of a school 
which would have regarded the work 
now offered to, and even accepted by, 
men of letters as something not merely 
corrupt but frankly comic, like ad- 
vertising a circus or acting as a sand- 
wichman. Had he died only a few 
years ago, our sorrows over so just a 
critic and so generous a friend might 
almost have had a touch of sombre 
thankfulness, that he had not lived to 
see what England and the old English 
institutions which he valued already 
threatened to become. It is harder to 
spare him now that the death-pang 
comes in the midst of birth-pangs so 
gigantic; and we know, what he would 
never have doubted, that a Christian 
nation is not so despicably to die. He 
remains now like a bridge between a 
better England and an England that 
shall again be better; and under that 
bridge between the two there flowed a 
foulness that he will never under- 
stand. Of so good a man it is almost 
needless to say that he was spiritually 
very simple; and he lived to see, in 
however awful a form, simplicity re- 
turn to the world. 
G. K. Chesterton. 
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“Cleanliness is next to Godliness” 
runs the old saying, but the majority 
of wild creatures rank cleanliness next 
to life itself. Few, except those who 
make it their business to watch animals 
and birds, have any idea of their elab- 
orate toilets, how careful they are over 
their fur and feathers, and how much 
time and attention is given to the care 
of them. Even the smallest things, such 


as insects, are as particular as the big- 
ger, from the fly which combs and 
grooms its wings with its legs, to the 
elephant bathing in a river and with 
its trunk pouring water over its broad 
back. 

Perhaps the daintiest of mammals 
are the mice. They all wash frequently, 
and some of them spend quite half their 
time in cleaning. It 1s @ treat to see the 














little harvest mouse, that fairy-like 
atom of reddish yellow fur, which, 
next to the pigmy shrew is the smallest 
of European mammals, balance itself 
upon a straw, making fast by means of 
its prehensile tail, when it will sit up 
and proceed to wash its face with light- 
ning speed. First it licks its forepaws, 
which are just like tiny pink hands, then 
it passes them over its head and down 
its nose; again they are licked, again 
they move over the face, but this time 
they include the ears; and this is re- 
peated again and again until it is satis- 
fied that these parts are clean, when it 
twists round and licks its back. Next 
the stomach has to be attended to, then 
the hind feet have each to be done, and 
lastly the quaint little sensitive tail is 
untwisted and brought round to be at- 
tended to. 

Another dainty mouse is the long- 
tailed field mouse. It is indefatigable as 
regards the care of its fur, and is a sleek, 
smooth-coated, long-tailed, large-eared, 
and large-eyed mouse, very graceful in 
its movements and appearance, but 
one of the most nervous of creatures. 
After every start or fright it at once sits 
up and washes itself. Like the harvest 
mouse it passes its paws swiftly over its 
head, being particularly careful to go 
behind its ears, after which it attends 
to its body, and finally to the long tail. 

It is a curious thing that though 
mice are so careful to clean their tails 
rats are just as careless of this important 
organ. I have kept tame rats of the 
common brown kind (M. decumanus) 
and of the black and white variety of 
the same species, but with a solitary 
exception I have never seen one of them 
touch its tail, though I have often 
watched them make what in other re- 
spects was a most careful toilet. The 
exception was a very small baby rat 
that could only just sit up and clean 
itself. I distinctly saw him pick up his 
tail and lick it, but I think it must have 
been an accident, as during the rest of 
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the two years I had him I never saw 
him touch it again. 

By the way, this little rat was brought 
up by a eat, who adopted him while he 
was still a tiny blind mite, and she 
proved a most devoted mother. In her 
anxiety and affection for her strange 
baby she was always washing and licking 
him, which was a terrible trial to the 
rat, who, from the moment he could see 
and sit up, was quite competent to at- 
tend to the care of his own fur. But 
mother cat, like the old woman in the 
soap advertisement, held him tight, 
and despite his protesting squeaks 
washed him all over. When she let him 
go he always sat up and did it all again, 
but, as I have said, he did not include 
the tail. Wild rats often get their tails 
coated with dirt, though as a rule they 
manage to keep them out of the mud by 
carrying them clear of the ground, but 
this does not save the tails when they 
go thump on the ground after the rats 
have made an extra long hop. 

Even the old English rat (M. rattus) 
which is a much more mouselike crea- 
ture, does not bother about its par- 
ticularly long tail, though it washes the 
rest of its body with the greatest care 
many times a day. Its appearance is 
that of a very much enlarged long-tailed 
mouse, and it is quite as graceful as it 
sits up and passes its paws swiftly over 
head and ears. 

Another indefatigable mouse where 
cleaning is concerned is the little red 
bank vole. It does the work most thor- 
oughly, and does not forget its tail! 
The short-tailed field vole is also very 
particular, and often stops nibbling at 
the grass stems—its favorite employ- 
ment—to attend to its fur. A larger 
relation, the water vole, generally but 
inaccurately called the water ‘‘rat,”’ is 
especially ‘‘faddy” about its fur, and 
you can often watch it by the stream- 
side busy over its toilet. Only a few 
days ago I saw one swim across a pond, 
land on a willow branch that was grow- 
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ing out of the pool, where it sat up, shook 
off the drops that clung to its fur, and 
began to clean itself. Its procedure was 
the same as that of a mouse, first it 
ran its paws over its head, licking them 
between each rub, then it twisted round 
and did its back, and having attended 
to its ‘‘waistcoat,” gave its paws a 
final lick, when, giving itself a good 
shake, it dropped down from its sitting 
attitude and used its hind feet in turn 
to scratch either side of its body. After 
that it looked thoughtfully around for a 
moment, and a charming little furry 
person it was as it sat there looking this 
way and that with its sharp beady eyes. 
Suddenly it gave itself another shake, 


bent forward and picked up a bit of © 


rush stem that was floating by. It 
transferred it to its forepaws, and was 
sitting up to eat it, when I made.an in- 
cautious movement, and in an instant 
there was a “plop,” and the water vole 
had gone, only a few bubbles rising to 
the surface of the pool told in which 
direction it was swimming away along 
the bottom. 

Before leaving the smaller. mammals 
I must mention the little dormouse, 
which is of a placid disposition, and 
seldom hurries itself if it can help it, 
though it can move quickly enough 
when it chooses! So it sits up and wash- 
es its face in the most leisurely manner, 
and when, after going methodically 
over every bit.of its body, it comes to 
its pretty little fluffy yellow tail, it licks 
from base to tip, and in no way scamps 
the matter like the rats. 

Rabbits and hares are strangely cat- 
like when cleaning themselves. I have 
seen a rabbit—who little suspected that 
he was being watched—stop eating the 
grass, sit up, and lick his paws, and then 
rub them over his nose, afterwards 
passing them behind first one ear and 
then the other, so as to pull them for- 
ward, and down over the eyes. I had a 
tame hare who was a great pet, and I 
noticed that he always washed his face 
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after a nap, also after a romp (he would 
play wildly when in the right humor) 
or any extra excitement. I also noticed 
that he often stopped to shake his fore- 
paws and flip his hind-ones, exactly as 
if they were damp, though this was im- 
possible considering that he was running 
about indoors on carpeted floors! Wild 
hares and rabbits do this at every few 
steps, especially if the grass is damp, and 
by this means keep their feet wonder- 
fully clean. Like a cat they seldom, un- 
less hunted, get their feet dirty. 

Of course a cat is most particular 
where she steps, carefully avoids mud, 
puddles, or anything which might soil 
her fur, and the disgusted way in which 
she shakes her feet if she does put them 
down in the wrong spot is really most 
comical. The care with which she 
makes her toilet has become proverbial, 
yet I doubt if she really takes more 
trouble than one of those quaint, inter- 
esting, and little known creatures the 
bats. I had a long-eared bat for a few 
days which took the greatest care of 
its fur, which it carefully licked and 
smoothed, especially that on its stom- 
ach, passing its tiny red tongue over 
and between the hairs in the quaintest 
manner. 

Among the less particular wild ani- 
mals may be mentioned the polecat. For 
one thing dirt does not readily cling to 
the glossy hairs of its coat, so it can 
manage with the minimum of licking, 
but it does do a good deal of rubbing 
and rolling in long grass, rubbish, or on 
dry soil, and no doubt this helps to keep 
the fur well groomed and glossy. The 
pine marten (now, alas, so rare in this 
country) also likes to rub itself. I 
have a female who was caught as a 
small cub and is perfectly tame. There 
is nothing that she likes better than to 
jump on to my shoulder and rub her 
throat and chest on my coat. It is not 
at all good for the jacket, but it appears 
to give her such great satisfaction that 
I do not like to interfere. She is also 
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fond of rubbing and rolling in a hollow 
that she has scratched out of the trunk 
of an old plum-tree which is in her 
building. Apparently it is all with the 
same object, z.e., to groom her fur! 

I have often watched wild stoats and 
weasels, also some kept in captivity, but 
I cannot say I have seen them trouble 
much about cleaning themselves, nor 
should I class the badger, an animal 
I have had a good deal to do with, as 
very particular about its person, though 
it is careful enough about its quarters, 
which it keeps very clean. 

To go to very different creatures, I 
doubt if it is generally realized that even 
cattle and horses spend a good deal of 
time attending to their person. Cattle 
especially take a great deal of trouble, 
licking their coats most carefully, and 
a cow will often do for a neighbor the 
parts the latter cannot reach her- 
self. I have often seen them standing 
face to face, or side by side, licking each 
other’s heads and necks. And of course 
they do the same for their calves, indeed 
I do not know of any prettier sight than 
to see an old cow affectionately going 
over the coat of her calf. 

Horses that are out at grass do a cer- 
tain amount of grooming by rubbing 
and rolling. The latter seems to play a 
considerable part in keeping the animal 
in health, indeed many trainers of thor- 
oughbreds attach so much importance 
to it that they have special “‘sand baths” 
for their charges to roll in! Certainly 
horses do love a good roll, and no greater 
picture of pure enjoyment can be im- 
agined than a horse which has been up 
in the stable for some time having its 
first roll after being turned out. It lies 
down, kicks and struggles until it gets 
over, then rolls back again, and finally 
gets up and gives a hearty shake as much 
as to say “that was grand!” 

By the way, there is one domestic 
animal which has a reputation for dirt 
which it really does not deserve, though 


I cannot say that it makes any elaborate 
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toilet—that is the pig. The average pig, 
confined in a narrow sty, has little room 
in which to practise the virtue of clean- 
liness, but a pig that is at liberty is by 
no means such a dirty animal, and if it 
can get plenty of straw it will take 
the greatest care arranging its bed, 
gathering up the straw in mouthfuls 
and placing it carefully here and there. 
Pigs certainly like in hot weather to 
wallow in muddy places, but a coating 
of soil serves to keep the skin cool and 
supple. 

I must make particular mention of 
birds, for most of them take very great 
trouble to keep their plumage in per- 
fect condition. Even the despised com- 
mon sparrow may often be seen bathing 
in roadside puddles, and the bigger and 
shyer birds of the woodlands are equally 
fond of bathing. I have surprised a 
brown owl splashing at the margin of a 
woodland stream, but he instantly flew 
away, and gave me no chance to watch 
the details of his toilet. However, I 
knew them well for I had often watched 
a pet brown owl, known as “‘Old Hooter,” 
taking his tub and afterwards arranging 
his feathers. He was very fond of wash- 
ing, and in hot weather bathed every 
day, that is if I did not forget to give 
him fresh water, for he would not bathe 
twice in the same. Several times I left 
it for two or three days on purpose to 
see what he would do, but he went with- 
out his bath rather than use the same 
water twice. It was most amusing to see 
him, as soon as the pan was filled, fly 
down, perch on the edge of it, and gaze 
intently with his great dark eyes at the 
clear water. He looked sucha soft, fluffy 
bundle, and as if he ought to be afraid 
of getting those downy feathers wet, 
but he really loved splashing in the 
water. He always stepped carefully and 
deliberately into the basin, and before 
washing had two or three sips. He drank 
just like an ordinary fowl, raising his 
head after each sip to let the water 
run down his neck. Then followed the 
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great business of washing, when bend- 
ing down and ducking his head under 
the surface, he got as much water as 
possible over his back, at the same time 
beating with his wings, so that it was 
not only splashed well over his feathers 
but also far and wide. Then he raised 
his head and worked his tail up and 
down, so that it too was well soaked. 
This procedure would be repeated sev- 
eral times, so that when he at last flew 
up on to his perch to dry he looked 
more like a drowned rat than a big 
fluffy owl. He would then sit in the 
sun—though really a night bird he loved 
to bask in the heat—and spread his 
wings and tail out to dry. When he had 
dried them, which took some time, they 
had to be carefully preened and oiled 
from the little gland above his tail. It 
was most interesting to watch him pass- 
ing feather after feather through his 
beak, drawing his beak along it to the 
very tip, breast feathers, back feathers, 
those of the wings and tail being treated 
alike. The last operation was the most 
amusing of all, for after attending to his 
feet and even his feathery toes, he would 
stand on one leg, pass the other behind 
and over his wing—the feat is not soim- 
possible as it sounds and most birds are 
able to perform it—and scratch his 
head with his foot until all the feathers 
stood up on end like a mop after being 
twirled. 

Even more amusing birds to watch 
when bathing were two ravens, for they 
were so jealous of one another, and as 
soon as the first was in the water the 
second tweaked his tail and made him 
jump out, but before he could avenge 
the insult No. 2 was in the bath, though 
he 1n his turn was quickly brought out. 
So they would go on for quite a long 
time, until both were sufficiently wet 
through to be satisfied with the wash- 
ing. Eventually one of them was lost, 
and the survivor can now enjoy his 
baths in peace. Like the owl he will wash 
every day in hot weather, and even in 
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frost does not like to go for more than 
two days without a tub. But I believe 
it is his conscience, not love of it, 
which drives him into the water when 
1t is very cold, as I have seen him stand 
and shiver and hesitate on the verge as 
if he could not summon up his courage 
to face the icy plunge, and then at last 
he has gone in, only after splashing the 
water far and wide to jump out again 
and flap his wings vigorously. But back 
he hopped, after a few moments, for he 
likes to jump in and out of his bath, re- 
peating the splashing three or four times 
before he retires to dry his soaked plum- 
age. He dries and preens in exactly the 
same manner as the owl, and no wonder 
that his feathers are so glossy when the 
time he spends in caring for them is 
considered. 

This raven does a most curious thing 
when there is a fall of snow. He washes 
in it exactly as if he were bathing in 
water. He will duck his head, beat with 
his wings, spread his tail out and work 
it up and down, at the same time rolling 
from side to side, all exactly as if in the 
water, and he will play for hours like 
this in the snow, apparently deriving 
the greatest pleasure from the perform- 
ance. Yet all the time his bath has been 
standing near by filled with fresh water, 
so it is not want of the chance to bathe 
properly that makes him behave in this 


“way. 


Hawks too are very fond of washing, 
and the falconers of olden days knew it 
and attached the greatest importance 
to the bath as a means of keeping the 
birds well and healthy. The old books 
on hawking are full of injunctions about 
allowing the hawks to bathe. According 
to the Perfect Booke for Kepinge of 
Sparhawkes and Gofhawkes, published 
in 1575, a hawk must have “‘Water & 
wether at her nedinge,’’ meaning she 
must be placed on a perch out of doors, 
where she could sit and preen her 
feathers or take a bath if she felt 
inclined. 
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It is a noticeable point that ducks and 
geese, despite their oily plumage, are 
just as fond of washing as other birds. 
It is wonderful how thoroughly wild 
ducks will manage to wet themselves 
through, and I have seen Canadian 
geese play the wildest pranks when 
taking their “‘tub.’’ They dashed about 
in the water, beating with their wings, 
and splashing it far and wide. Then 
they rolled from side to side, ducked 
their heads, and tried to get the water 
over their backs. Some of the geese 
would turn complete somersaults in 
their frantic efforts to get thoroughly 
soaked. At last, when quite finished, 
they swam to the shore, and landed on 
the bank to quietly complete their 
toilets, when they smoothed their 
feathers with curious little sideways 
movements of their heads. 

There are some birds, such as pheas- 
ants and partridges, which do not 
bathe, but dust instead, and there are 
a few which do both according to oppor- 
tunity. They find a dry, sandy spot, 
scratch and scrape, and then lie and 
behave very much as if they were 
washing in water, and the sand which 
they scoop up with their wings runs 
through their feathers in a cooling 
stream. Very often the only good dust- 
ing-place is on the high road, and many 
a time on a hot summer day I have 
watched partridges, larks, chaffinches, 
and other birds reveling in the 
dust. 

Exceptions to the general rule of 
cleanliness are the swift, swallow, and 
the two martins. Their toilets are 
limited, for being constantly upon the 
wing catching insects they have little 
time in which to care for their feathers, 
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and no opportunity for a proper bath. 
Sometimes they will fly along just 
above the surface of a pond, dipping 
into it at intervals, but a mere splash- 
ing like this is very little good as a 
washing, and the consequence is that 
these birds have much ‘‘company”’ of 
the most undesirable description. 

To go to ‘‘lower creatures,’’ such as 
frogs, toads, and snakes, their ‘‘cloth- 
ing’’ is not of the type to need much 
attention, but I have seen a portly old 
toad wipe its eye with its paw, and 
have also seen a lizard rub her nose— 
after eating a slimy worm—from side to 
side on some ferns in the same way a 
bird cleans its bill when it has finished 
feeding. 

Many insects, for instance, water: 
beetles, comb and dress their bodies 


with stroking movements of their 
legs. And other insects, including 
wasps, bees, and ants, take great 


trouble to groom themselves, taking 
particular care of the antenne, which 
they are constantly stroking with their 
front pair of legs. 

The conclusion that one is forced to 
come to after even a hurried survey 
like this of the manner in which our 
common animals and birds clean them- 
selves, is that the majority of wild 
creatures are so particular as to put 
to shame the human race with its 
much-vaunted cleanliness, but then 
they divide their time between finding 
food, cleaning, and resting—we have 
other things to do! Still it is better 
not to boast; a man would think he 
had done well if he washed his face 
three or four times in a day, but a mere 
mouse would as a matter of course do 
the same a score of times. 

Frances Pitt. 





“OUT 


The Major sat in the sun-smitten 
African fort that guarded the mountain 
pass, and reflected. He reflected upon 


OF IT.” 


many things, but mostly upon his own 
colossal bad luck in volunteering for 
guerilla warfare in the Colonial Pro- 
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tectorate of Baz-Hinterland, three 
months before war broke out at home, 
when his own regiment had sailed 
across the Channel to France—and to 
Mons. Repeated applications to be 
permitted to rejoin the shattered rem- 
nants of his battalion merely evoked 
polite assurances that he was indis- 
pensable where he was, and that he 
must remain in command of the Baz- 
Hinterland Irregular Tribal Horse. Fur- 
ther and more insistent applications 
on his part were met by an official snub, 
and the information that his attitude, 
if persisted in, would be regarded in 
the light of a spirit of insubordination. 

He sat pondering gloomily over ali 
these things, and wondering if any of 
his brother officers would be alive after 

the war. The Commanding Officer 
“was dead, and so was the Adjutant; 
Harleck and Palfrey were gone too. 
Jones, Smith, and Robinson had died of 
wounds, little Basil had lost both 
legs, Maxwell was blind, and Hum- 
phrey—old Jacky Humphrey with his 
absurd eye-glass and idiotic drawl— 
had been bayoneted by the Prussians 
after being wounded by a shell. The 
other battalions had fared as badly— 
the whole regiment had been in the 
thick of it for the first month—and 
here was he eating his soul out among 
these ‘‘black apes”’ (to quote his own 
description of his men), when all 
that he had ever lived for, hoped for, 
and had been ready to die for, all his 
professional life, was happening in 
Europe like a far-off gruesome melo- 
drama, seen, as it were, through the 
wrong end of a pair of opera-glasses. 
Damn! The curt phrase crystallized his 
whole immediate outlook upon life. 
He glanced irritably across the single 
dwelling-room that the little fort con- 
tained, and which he shared with the 
Subaltern. The latter lay sprawling 


ungracefully across a crazy deck-chair, 
snoring placidly at the hot tin roof. The 
Major hated and loathed him as he 
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lay there. He hated his startling new 
tan riding-boots (the Major was a 
Rifleman, and wore more sober black 
leather accoutrements), he hated his 
round, red, boyish face, and idiotically 
opened and snoring mouth. In fact 
he hated him from head to heel with 
the aimless, purposeless, unreasonable 
hatred that you can only know if you 
have lived for months, devoid of all 
privacy, with a fellow white man in the 
heart of Africa. Than this there is 
no greater hatred. Further, as the 
Major knew full well, the Subaltern 
abominated him in return. 

The heat cutside the loopholed walls 
shimmered itself out into the coolness 
of evening, and the Tribal Horsemen 
began to groom their ponies. Some 
depressed and long-haired Panjabi se- 
poys, who also formed part of the Out- 
post, rose from the ground in the twi- 
light, like disheveled bats, and began to 
comb their greasy locks as a camp-fol- 
lower lit a spluttering wood fire against 
their evening meal. 

The Subaltern of Indian Infantry 
(for such he was) at length awoke, 
galvanized back to conscious existence 
by an apparently intoxicated blue- 
bottle. He turned over in the creak- 
ing chair with a pettish movement, 
still drugged with sleep. 

“‘Curse you, Moriarty,’’ he exclaimed 
peevishly to the: indignant Major, 
‘‘why the devil did you wake me up? 
I trekked forty miles last night with my 
P.M.’s* on that rotten stunt you sent 
me on.”’ 

‘“Who’s waking you up?” replied 
the Major amiably. ‘‘D’you think I 
care twopence whether you’re awake or 
not? For all the work you do here with 
your knock-kneed Hindis you might be 
a blasted Sleeping Beauty and I’d 
never notice it!” 

“Tryin’ to be offensive?” suggested 
the Subaltern politely. ‘‘If so, let 
me tell you straight away that I’m 

*Panjabi-Mohomedans. , 




















pretty well fed up with all your blanked 
Rifle Brigade swank; and as for your 
undisciplined black African apes, I’d 
rather command naked chimpanzees 
straight away—they’re cleaner. You’re 
always buckin’ about your regiment, 
and France, and being out of it all. 
Why not go there and give the Tribal 
Horse a chance of gettin’ taught 
something?” 

Under any other circumstances and 
in any other less God-forsaken country, 
or again, if untried by malaria, nerves, 
and the generally abnormal conditions 
that reign in this particularly devil- 
ridden part of Africa, both soldiers, 
who were Regulars, would have been 
mutually scandalized. Here it was 
noticeable that neither gave a thought 
to the disciplinary aspect of the situa- 
tion, and the Major would no more 
have thought of putting the Subaltern 
under arrest for insubordinate lan- 
guage than he would have thought of 
forging a check. In fact, there was a 
sort of unwritten law between them— 
a sort of Alice-through-the-looking- 
glass code of honor—that forgave and 
forgot all official aspects of such con- 
tretemps, which latterly had become 
more frequent, out of mutual apprecia- 
tion of the nightmare environment 
that gave rise to them. 

They bathed nakedly in each other’s 
presence; and having consumed whisky 
pegs mixed with opaque and tepid water, 
they felt more at peace with the world, 
and went for a stroll together outside 
the barbed-wire zariba. 

“By the way,” said the Major, 
“about that trek I sent you on the day 
before yesterday, it’s all very well 
your saying that our friendly tribes 
are quiet and no Dervishes about, but 
I mistrust this quietness. The Der- 
vishes near the Shawd country have a 
mighty clever leader. He’s a relig- 
teuz of sorts, too; kind of understudy 
of the Somaliland Mad Mullah. My 
spies told me he contemplated a raid 
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on the Dag friendlies, and that’s why 
I sent you. I acted prematurely as it 
now appears; but I bet he’ll be on to it 
pretty soon, and so I’ve just been think- 
ing this afternoon how we can best 
sell him a pup. I’m pretty well sure 
that he’s lying doggo at Karim just at 
present. 'There’s water there this time 
of year; but if he wants to attack the 
Dag friendlies, he’s plumb certain to 
trek against them via the Simber- 
Ber wells, though it isn’t the short- 
est route; because otherwise if he went 
direct for them he’d have to do a 250 
mile march straight off in a waterless. 
country. If you look at your map 
you'll see that his present headquar- 
ters and the Simber-Ber wells and the 
Dag country all make a triangle. It is 
roughly 100 miles from where he is now 
to Simber-Ber; and though there’s no— 
water on the way, he’d do it in two days 
if he wantéd to, carrying water. He’d 
then renew his water bandobast at the 
wells, using them as a “‘ half-way house,” 
and, after breaking his journey there, 
streak down on our people at Dag. 
I’ve always wanted to have a per- 
manent post at Simber-Ber, sitting 
on the water, for this very reason, and 
then he couldn’t very well get at 
the Dags; but as you know, Simber- 
Ber is outside our area of ‘‘ protective 
influence,” so my idea couldn’t be 
sanctioned. Still, in a special case like 
this, when we pretty well know what 
he’s up to, I think I’m justified in 
sending a temporary post there. You 
see, if we could only time our arrival 
there properly, there’s some chance of 
his not getting the news of our presence 
before he’s nearly there himself coming 
from the opposite direction. That 
being the case, he’ll probably put up a 
fight, for two reasons: one being that 
his push will already be short of water 
and not keen on a two days’ waterless 
march back to their happy homes; 
and further, they’ll have their tails up 
with the hope of loot at the end of the 
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whole journey. If we have real luck, 
and if none of his spies spot us moving 
at night, we might actually ambush 
and dirty-trick him as he comes up to 
the wells. Anyhow, we’d be more 
likely to safeguard the Dags by going 
there than by sitting here twenty 
miles behind ’em in this dam foolish 
fort. What do you think of my plan? 
If he can’t turn us out of Simber-Ber, 
he won’t get any water, and so he can’t 
ignore us and push on past us towards 
the Dags. I think I shall push off to- 
night as soon as the moon’s up, because 
the latest reports say he’s starting next 
Friday, as it’s an ‘‘auspicious day.’ 
I’ll reach Dag tomorrow morning about 
dawn, and after watering and grazing 
the ponies push off again at midday 
towards Simber-Ber. I ought to ar- 
rive there Friday night or early Satur- 
day morning, and if he starts from 
Karim on Friday he can’t be there 
before Saturday evening.”’ 

‘“What makes you so bally certain 
about his starting next Friday in par- 
ticular?” asked the Subaltern. 

“‘T’m not certain, but everything 
points to it, and one must take a cer- 
tain number of chances in a show like 
this. Three spies of mine, arriving at 
different times and by different routes, 
gave me the same yarn: one was an 
outcast Dervish woman, the other two 
men of the Dag tribe. 

‘*Right-o,”’ replied the Subaltern 
coolly. ‘‘When do you want my blokes 
to push off?” ' 

“‘Oh, I shan’t need your Hindis,”’ 
said the Major. ‘“‘They’d want about 
half a ton of rations and a whole reser- 
voir of water, to say nothing of trans- 
port. This is no stunt for Regular 
troops; we’re not at Aldershot or Quet- 
ta. I shall just give my black apes 
an armful of dried dates apiece, and 
that’ll last ’em a fortnight with what 
they’ll pick up themselves in the Bush. 
Besides, your chaps are wanted to gar- 
rison the fort.” 


“The wily Panjabi can’t compete 
with the Tribal Horse when it comes to 
rations, I admit,’’ said the Subailtern. 
‘*No one could, unless he were a shriv- 
eled black mummy and lived on sand 
and sawdust; but,as you know, I’ve got 
’em used to doing on half the Paternal 
Government ration, and I don’t go in 
for ma bap-ing* ’em, like old Carru- 
thers used to, and so they’ve come on a 
lot. If I left 50 in the fort with the 
machine-guns, it would leave me 112 
efficients to follow you up. You may 
need us before you’ve done! I can 
easily make a water and ration bando- 
bast with 40 commandeered donkeys 
and some old kerosene oil tins. I shan’t 
be a drag on your mobility, because 
there’s no need for us to move together.”’ 

‘Yes, and let you and your hundred 
Hindis lose your way in the Bush and 
die of thirst! I can’t spare you any 
Tribal Horse to guide you.” 

“That doesn’t matter; I could get 
some Dag spearmen as guides.” 

‘Sorry, but there’s nothing doing; 
you'll have to stay behind.” 

They returned to the fort and to their 
noisome dinner of tinned foodstuffs, 
and argued the point till midnight. 
The Major, however, was obdurate, 
and rose to depart on the rising of the 
moon. 

‘Anyhow, even if my Panjabis can’t 
trek about on their flat feet as fast 
as ‘your bally mounted scallywags, 
they don’t bolt when they do arrive,” 
was the Subaltern’s last Parthian shot. 


Three days passed, after leaving 
Dag, before the Major’s sweating 
pony column came in sight of Simber- 
Ber in the dawn of Saturday morning. 
The Bush in front was thin and scrubby 
and the countryside open, while Sim- 
ber-Ber itself, two miles away, was 
marked by a Gibraltar-like rock that 
stood out of the plain like some grim 


*Ma bap-ing, Sepoy phrase, literally father 
and mothering. In this case dealing too gently. 
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sentinel of the gods. He dismounted 
his force and formed up in square, and 
while the rather tucked-up ponies 
began to nibble the coarse dewy grass 
with hungry eagerness, their wiry black 
riders proceeded to munch a handful of 
dates, and to swallow a mouthful of 
water from the large, but now nearly 
exhausted, canvas chagals that hung 
upon their saddles. So far Fate had 
not been too kind to the expedition, 
for the official rewte book was sadly 
out of date, and two out of the three 
water holes mentioned in it were now 
mere dried-up dustbins, full of en- 
croaching sand. In fact, the column 
had not seen water for the last eighty 
miles. However, all would be well 
presently, because the water supply 
at Simber-Ber, just ahead, never gave 
out in summer or in winter, as it was 
eonstantly fed by a _ subterranean 
spring in the hillside. Meanwhile it 
was necessary to send out scouts to 
reconnoitre, lest a few stray Dervishes 
should be hanging about the gorge, 
and also to arrange with the headmen 
of any friendly tribes that might be 
grazing their cattle in the vicinity, to 
let him have immediate information 
of the approach—or rumored approach 
—of the enemy’s raiding party. 

After sending out a reliable native 
sergeant with a pony section, he fol- 
lowed his men’s example and dis- 
patched some milk chocolate and drank 
what little water remained in his own 
chagal before relighting his morning 
pipe. The scouts dashed out in a gal- 
loping fan formation, and rode rapidly 
towards the wide gorge that clove the 
hill in twain, and which contained the 
precious water that meant life or death 
for the winner or loser in the race for 
it. However, as he had won, he could 
now afford to smile at his past anxiety, 
and await the coming of the disap- 
pointed and thirsty enemy with pleas- 
ant anticipation. His only fear was 
that they would have got news of his 


own movements, and have postponed 
their raid in consequence. It was a 
toss up either way. The pony section 
was now close to the black mouth of 
the gorge, two miles away, but in the 
clear African sunlight their activities 
were plainly visible. Suddenly they 
halted, and their leader rode slowly 
forward. A second later he swung his 
pony round on its haunches, and with 
raised warning arm came galloping 
back hell for leather. The other scouts 
followed his example and came tearing 
back like so many ebony Tod Sloans. 
A rifle banged rudely from the gorge— 
the Dervish uses an honest °450, and 
these do not crack daintily like your 
pretty ‘303’s—and a pony fell. A 
hundred rifles took up the tale from all 
over the hillside, but although their 
heavy soft lead bullets kept knocking 
up the sand behind, in front of, and 
among the retreating scouts, no more 
casualties occurred, and they reached 
the main body in safety. 

‘‘Oh, Hades!’ groaned the disap- 
pointed -Major, ‘‘that old swine of a 
Mullah has got there first after all! 
By Jove, I’ll shoot those three ruddy 
spies when I return!” To the native 
sergeant he added, ‘‘ Are they 1n foree?”’ 

“Yes, Sirkal,’”’ answered the Baz- 
Hinterlandi cheerfully; ‘‘it’s Ibrahim 
the Red Mullah’s standard, and he 
wouldn’t be raiding with less than 2000 
men. I saw at least 300 of their ponies, 
Sirkal, being led up from the water, 
so there are Dervish horsemen as well 
as footmen.”’ 

“How many of them will have rifles, 
do you suppose?” asked the Major. 
The Baz-Hinterlandi shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Allah knows,’ he re- 
marked helpfully; ‘‘perhaps eight hun- 
dred, and the rest will be spearmen.”’ 
. It is seldom possible to settle a dif- 
ference of opinion with the Dervish 
of Baz-Hinterland without coming to 
close quarters with him; and a sort of 
black animated thunderboit that rushes 
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through the scrub discharging spear 
after spear with the rapidity of a 
Chicago sausage machine, is apt to be 
more unpleasant than his brother with 
a heavy-bore rifle; particularly if you 
allow yourself to be out-manoeuvred 
from the open plain into the Bush 
country, which deprives you of any 
advantage that the superiority of your 
magazine Lee-Enfield might otherwise 
give you. The Major scratched his 
head and thought,—hard. He had 
450 Irregular Tribal Horse with him. 
They were all armed with the latest 
short Lee-Enfield rifle, but on the other 
hand their training and discipline 
were sketchy (to put it mildly), and, 
further, they were tired and thirsty. 
Some of them had fired a musketry 
course, some of them hadn’t; few had 
more than four months’ service, and 
all were by nature of an excitable 
racial temperament. Finally, he was 
outnumbered by four to one. It was 
one thing to ambush the enemy—as he 
had intended—from behind a naturally 
strong position, or even to bar their 
advance in the open, and make them 
attack him; but for 450 men to attack 
2000 in the self-same strong defensive 
position was by no means a proposition 
that could be entertained without 
serious reflection, particularly when his 
inferiority in numbers was by no means 
counterbalanced by any real superior- 
ity in training, discipline, or morale. 
On the other hand, not to attack was 
not only to lose prestige, but it also 
meant another forty hours’ waterless 
march back to the wells they had last 
vacated, and already his ponies were 
distressed by thirst and by the general 
bueketing of a forced march. In fact, 
as he reflected grimly, the Red Mullah 
had hoist him with his own petard, 


and the situation was distinctly un-. 


healthy. He knew the character of 
his Irregulars, and it was a complex 
character. The Baz-Hinterlandi will 


fight like a lion when he wants to, and 
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will melt away into the Bush like a 
morning mist if he doesn’t. He will 
fight—and then no man is braver— 
for loot, for cattle, for women, and 
for—water. Here a successful attack 
meant Dervish ponies, Dervish rifles, 
and the possession of the priceless 
spring. Yes, it was obviously an 
occasion when he could trust them to 
put their hearts into it; what he mis- 
trusted was their own undisciplined 
impetuosity, which might ruin every- 
thing. He wished he had another 
white man with him, for if he himself 
went down everything would probably 
become chaos. But poor Macartney 
of the 40th Hussars had died of fever 
a month ago, and Wilson had been 
killed; officers were already on their 
way from home to replace them, 
but neither had yet arrived. He 
blew his whistle and the men fell 
in. 

“O Baz-Hinterlandis,”’ he said cheer- 
fully, “here is death in front and 
death behind; still, some of us will live 
if God forgets about us. We will now 
attack the Red Mullah and will kill 
him too. He has plenty of ponies 
and plenty of rifles, so see to it that you 
get rich this day. Would ye drink? 
Are ye thirsty? Over there is the 
water, and it is cool and plentiful. 
Come, O sons of Satan.” 

The men grinned broadly,—for the 
greatest charm of the Baz-Hinterlandi 
is his sense of humor,—and swung 
themselves into their saddles with 
their accustomed cheerfulness. 

“‘O, Sirkal,” said the senior native 
Color-Sergeant (at least he was called 
“Color-Sergeant”’ for the sake of argu- 
ment), “this is well. If we kill the 
Red Mullah, his people will fly, and 
we shall push on to Karim and rape his 
All. Also, by the grace of Allah, no 
Hindis are with us with whom to divide 
the spoil there.’’ 

“Half a minute,” said the Major 
brusquely. ‘Am I running this show, 


























or are you? We’ll talk of Karim after, 
—this morning.” 


Since orthodox drill was not to the 
liking of the Baz-Hinterland Horse, 
their Major always adopted the prin- 
ciple of “follow my leader’ when 
manoeuvring his command across coun- 
try. Riding at a collected canter to- 
wards Simber-Ber, he suddenly altered 
his course two points to the southwest, 
and made for a donga in which he pro- 
posed to hide his ponies during his 
dismounted attack upon the gorge. 
He arrived there, leaping his stocky 
little pony over the undergrowth, while 
the Irregular Horse swept behind him 
like a wave. The men jumped nimbly 
from their ponies and rapidly hob- 
bled them with their picketing gear, 
and then formed up in the hollow, 
ready for the task before them. 

“You'll command the right flank 
company, Mohomed Waid,” said the 
Major to the Color-Sergeant. “I'll 
take the center palaver, and Gabriel, 
the Abyssinian outlaw, who is of my 
own faith, will command the left. 
Though no follower of your Prophet, 
and though no paid soldier of my 
Government, he’s a better man than 
most of you, so you'll blanked 
well obey him. Magrennie Savvy? 
Sumagste? 

“Walah!” replied a united chorus, 
and they chattered like garrulous 
monkeys about their formations. ‘“‘Amu- 
sah!” (Silence!) said the Major; and 
then the strange attack developed. 

No guns were here to roar defiantly 
the superiority of the white ‘‘sirkal’’ 
over the black marauder; no gatling, 
even, to stammer instant death at the 
primitive foe. No; it was a question 
of 450 Baz-Hinterlandis attempting to 
prove their moral superiority over 
3000 of their neighbors, on the strength 
of the modern rifle, which they scarcely 
knew how to use, and the presence of 
one Englishman. 
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The ragged line of Baz-Hinterlandis 
(than whom His Majesty has no more 
loyal subjects, if he will graciously 
excuse their primitive limitations) ad- 
vanced cheerily against the iron cita- 
del of the Red Mullah’s choice, with 
whoops and song. Mostly they sang 
of one Mohomed Sali, a national saint, 
whom curiously enough they shared 
with their enemy. 


Sali, Muhamed Sali, 
M’med Sali, Sali, Mahmud, Sal— 


The triumphant chant rose to heaven, 
broken by an occasional scoffer’s ad- 
vice to the Dervishes to ‘‘go and black- 
en their fathers’ honor.” 

The Red Mullah reserved his fire 
until the Tribal Horse were within 
six hundred yards of the gorge. Then 
he let them have it good and proper. 
Fizz, Yang, whopp! Thud! The heavy 
°450 bullets fell right and left. F’Plop 
and a Baz-Hinterlandi horseman fell 
doubled up in agony. H’W’hang and a 
shattered skull threw the horrible echo 
back to heaven, before the brain inside 
its hollow cavity could know what had 
destroyed it. Crack, crack, crackle, 
crash, spat the °303’s of the Irregular 
Horse. ‘Steady on the right there!” 
shouted the Major through his mega- 
phone at the all too thrusting Mo- 
homed Waid. The line swept forward 
with dashing ardor, and all seemed well, 
when suddenly the Red Mullah struck 
a shrewd blow. From the right flank, 
and from the hillside above, swept 500 
Dervish spearmen. As the Atlantic 
breaker hits the sand castle, as the 
polo player sweeps down upon his goal, 
as the Afridi ghazi hurled aside the 
British bayonet at Maiwand, so the 
Dervish spearmen fell upon the sorely 
tried flank of the Baz-Hinterlandis, and 
drove them back in blood-stained con- 
fusion into the midst of their own center 
attack. Spear flashed against rifle 
barrel, bare breasts wrestled against 
the Government khaki, Hell waged war 
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with the Powers of Light, and the Baz- 
Hinterland Horse, outnumbered and 
panic-stricken, fell back in disorder. 
‘Halt! you black camel spawn!” yelled 
the now frankly blasphemous Major, 
binding up his own shattered wrist as 
hespoke. ‘‘Come on, Mohomed Waid; 
come on, Yusuf;—Oh, blastation! what 
are they doing!”’ 

Mohomed Waid was doing his best. 
With his own fair hands he shot down 
two of his faltering countrymen. ‘‘Come 
back, sons of Eblis,’’ he cried; ‘‘ would 
ye have a white infidel teach ye how to 
fight? Would ye fly before the Red 
Mullah’s standard? A bastard Kafir 
whom the doctors of Mecexitself abhor?”’ 

The wavering line drew its breath 
again and re-formed. Back they came 
like a wounded lioness whose cubs are 
dead and stink in her nostrils. ‘‘Sali!’”’ 
they cried again. ‘‘Muhammed Sali! 
Throw your Mother upon the dung-hill; 
sons of nothing-that-is-mentionable!’’ 


The fight wore on all that moruing 
and aiternoon, and dusk found the Baz- 
Hinterlandi Horse still stubborn and 
unbeaten, albeit nearly two hundred of 
them were dead or wounded. On the 
other hand, the enemy were still in 
frank possession of the hillside, the 
water, and their own property. Never- 
theless they had suffered terribly too, 
and were running short of their bulky 
ammunition. The thirst of the attack- 
ers was awful, and the men were des- 
perately chewing grass and wild berries 
in anattempt to assuageit. The Major, 
sick and faint from the effects of his 
own shattered arm, and with a mouth 
like carbonated sandpaper, essayed the 
task of lighting a cigarette with quiver- 
ine hands. It was not a success, and 
throwing it away again, he sucked deliri- 
ously at a moist stalk of the sappy 
pawarin that grew in profusion among 
the red-hot rocks. 

Mohomed Waid, the undefeatable, 
pumped lead at the Red Mullah until 


“all the diamonds of El Dorado. 
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he saw the state of his white officer. 
He ran to him and gave him—water; 
how or where procured the English- 
man never dared ask afterwards; and 
Mohomed Waid never told him. It 
was to the Major more precious than 
“What 
shall we do?” he said. ‘‘Half of our 
men are knocked out, the Dervishes 
still hold the hil, and it’ll be dark soon.”’ 
Mohomed Waid did not reply for a 
moment. He squatted behind a lead- 
splashed rock, and shading his eyes 
against the setting sun looked towards 
the far distant country in the plain 
below. 

‘‘Sirkal,”’ he said suddenly. 
these be friends.” 

The Major followed his pointing 
hand and gasped. A few miles to the 
north lay a cloud of dust. ‘‘What is 
it?’ he asked. ‘‘Who are they?” 

Mohomed Waid looked again. 

“*Sirkal,’”’ he said, ‘“‘I think it is 
Clive Sirkal with some of his Hindis 
mounted on the sick and lame ponies 
that we left behind at the fort. As- 
suredly it is a great insolence for him to 
ride our sick and sorry horses, and 
Allah alone knows how they have 
carried these heavy sepoys—who can- 
not even ride a donkey—so far. Never- 
theless it is the sending of Allah, for 
I see six pack-mules that carry the 
Hindis’ two maxim guns.” 

The Major laughed harshly and mad- 
ly. ‘‘Young Clive’s disobeyed my 
orders,” he chuckled to _ himself; 
“bloomin’ insubordination,—try him 
for mutiny after this show.”” A pause. 
‘*All the same, a couple of machine- 
guns ’Il be useful. Blank him for riding 
my lame and sore-backed ponies though, 
—he’ll kill the lot!’’ 


**See! 


At 6 p.m. the British attack was 
renewed with vigor. Two machine- 
guns, a fresh supply of ammunition, a 
second white officer, and forty regular 
though half-dead riflemen, may be the 
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deciding factor in any hitherto drawn 
fight. Anyhow it was so in this case. 
“‘Glad I came,” said the Indian Subal- 
tern cheerfully; ‘‘you’ll not ‘condemn’ 
Hindis again, Moriarty, will you?” 

“Shut your mouth,” replied the 
Major gratefully; ‘‘I’ll try you by court- 
martial if either of us come out 
alive.”’ 

“T don’t think!’ replied the now 
entirely happy Subaltern. ‘‘If we can 
only get ‘Sister Anne’ (his own name 
for his favorite machine-gun) up on 
the top of that spur, we'll enflade 
the wholly bally crush of their marks- 
men—eh, what?”’’ 

The gun was mounted where he 
desired, and coughed its leaden spray 
among the now faltering Dervishes. 
The disciplined fire of the Indian 
sepoys tormented them as well, and, 
filling their water chagals, the Dervish 
horsemen fell back over the crest of the 
hill and fled for Karim. Their aban- 
doned comrades on foot lost heart at 
this, and vanished into the scrub and 
rocks of the upper gorge. ‘‘Hell helps 
the damned,’’ remarked an old chief, 
4 propos of the reversed state of af- 
fairs, ‘‘and who ean fight Satan but 
Satan?’”’ And he mounted his pony as 
he spoke,—doubtless as an indication 
of his own saintliness! 

One last burst of Dervish fire saluted 


the sunset, and one last stray bullet 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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found its billet into the coughing lung 
of the Subaltern, just before dark- 
ness fell and the battle was won—for 
England, who did not even know where 
Baz-Hinterland was! 


“For God’s sake give me another 
drink, Moriarty,’ said a feeble voice 
out of the velvet gloom. ‘‘Sorry to 
be such a bally nuisance, but getting 
sloshed in the body makes one so bloom- 
in’ thirsty.” 

“‘Right-o, old lad,’’ replied the Major, 
handing him a pannikin of muddy 
water. ‘‘Try a drop of brandy too; 
I haven’t touched my own flask, but I 
always carry it.’”’ The dark African 
night smiled gently over the two 
wounded soldiers, and the southern 
wind blew wistfully down the bloody 
gorge. It was nearly dawn before the 
Subaltern died, and so he lived to see 
the false eastern light in the dappled 
sky, as he lay in the Major’s arms. 

“T’m tied up in bally knots,’ he 
remarked, just before the end, ‘‘and 
it hurts. what Jorrocks would call 
‘Something ’orrid.’ I don’t mind that, 
but I wish to goodness I’d lived to see 
the end of the War at home; out here 
we're all of us out of it, and we’re 
damned professionally in consequence; 
but still—I should have liked to have seen 
the end of it. Wouldn’t you? Per- 
haps you will.” 

‘*Zeres.”” 





PUSH. 


“The bells are not ringing,” said 
Petunia, as I was struggling into 
my greatcoat. ‘Will you send the 
plumber?”’ 

The front door was open. The tonic 
sharpness of the morning sun flooded 
the hall. I had been doing rhythmic 
breathing—five in and five out. I 
was feeling fine. 

“Plumber!” I cried in derision. 
“That’s the sort of a job a man does 


for himself in war-time. All you have 
to do is to get some—— There, I 
must hurry.” 

‘*Perhaps you will bring some home 
with you?” said Petunia, in her smallest 
voice and with a look of pride. 

I was half-way to the station before 
the exhilaration passed off and I recog- 
nized what I had let myself in for. 

On the platform I saw Thompson. 
Thompson is a practical man. He has 
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a workshop in his garden and is in the 
way of making bookcases and things 
for the fun of it. He even cuts his boy’s 
hair. I traveled to town with him. 
Leaning towards me and tapping my 
knee at intervals, he told me all about 
it—where to buy the sal ammoniac, 
how to cleanse the jars, how to scrape 
the tongues. I took careful notes. 

It may have been a fortnight later 
that I brought home the sal ammoniac 
in a brown paper bag, which I laid on 
the hall table. After dinner I had 
read the evening paper and was filling 
my third pipe when Petunia, who had 
left the room, re-entered, bearing 
the goodly parcel, somewhat osten- 
tatiously, I thought. 

“T was turning that little job over 
in my mind,” I said calmly, but I 
hope with a touch of hauteur. 

“T was anxious to help,’’ she re- 
joined sweetly. 

Then Winter came in with his wife 
from next door and we played bridge. 
It seemed to me that the brown paper 
bag on the sideboard looked something 
less than hospitable, and it took my 
mind off my game. I put it back on 
the hall table. 

It was getting on towards midnight 
when I stood on the doorstep, calling 
out directions to Winter, who was 
piloting his wife down the garden 
path towards the gate with the help 
of an electric torch. 

When I returned to the dining-room 
I started winding up my watch. 

“What about getting upstairs?” I 
said cheerily, through a candid yawn. 

“Oh, it’s early yet,” said Petunia, 
also cheerily but without looking up. 

My eyes were roaming idly about the 
room. Suddenly I started. The bag 
of sal ammoniac was ensconced again 
on the sideboard. I hastily withheld 
sight. A loud silence ensued. 

“T meant to put these bells right 
tonight,” I said. 

I should have stopped there. 


“You see, I must have hot water,” 
I continued. 

“T have lots,’ cried Petunia, still 
cheerily leaping to her feet and seizing 
the parcel. 

“Oh, well,” I muttered, following 
her with dignity to the kitchen. 

After a time I began to enjoy the 
job. The Leyden jars I made to shine 
as they had not shone since they left 
the factory. The solution was clear 
as water. I replaced the cleansed 
tongues. The porous pots glimmered 
whitely in their appointed places. 

In my shirt sleeves, high on the steps 
behind the kitchen door, I called to 
Petunia—‘‘Will you kindly depress 
the bell-push in the dining-room?”’ 

I calied this in'even tones. 

I waited to hear the birr that would 
ring down the curtain on my labors. 

After a time I called again, this time 
not so evenly. 

“I’m pushing hard,’ cried Petunia. 

No further sound broke the silence. 

“‘Try in the parlor,’’ I commanded. 

The silence seemed more profound. 

‘*Would you mind trying at the front 
door?” I asked coldly. 

All the earth held its breath. 

I grew suddenly tired. The row of 
gleaming pots was a noisome thing. 
The silly indicator below with its fat 
red stars made me sick. 

“Let’s get to bed,’ I was saying 
when my fingers were caught in the 
loathy steps... . 

I had kicked off my slippers and 
turned out the gas when the black still 
air was stabbed by the shrieking of a 
bell, a giant bell run amuck. You 
realize that it was past midnight in a 
house loyally darkened in terms of 
the Lighting Regulations. With the 
first jarring of the bell there percolated 
through from the nursery the frac- 
tious whimper of my heir, and there 
was I, without slippers and in my 
pajamas, searching feverishly for a 
match. This was War. 


























The Russo-Japanese Alliance. 


Bearing a lighted paper, I made the 
round of the house, depressing ivory 
dises. The bell shrieked on. I re- 
turned for consolation to Petunia. I 
found her in the nursery singing silly 
songs to a robust child who moaned of 
Zeppelins. I found her unsympathetic 
tome. More in anger than in sorrow I 
jabbed the bell-push by the cot. A 
blissful silence fell on all the house. 

‘“‘This is a man’s job,”’ I said. 


Next morning I saw Thompson stalk- 
ing up and down the platform in his 
four-square, arrogant way that so gets 
on my nerves. In aloof tones, some- 
what marred, it may be, by that appear- 
ance of intimacy which a recurrent 

Punch. 
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sneeze imparts, I told him precisely 
what had occurred. 

‘Ah!’ said Thompson. It was one 
of those long-drawn, cock-sure ‘‘ah’s”’ 
that are accompanied by a pointing 
forefinger. ‘‘Ah!’’ he repeated, en- 
deavoring to look like the picture in 
the advertisement of a Memory Train- 
ing School, ‘‘I can explain it. When 
the bells were still out of operation 
someone in the nursery (possibly your 
son) depressed the bell-push which did 
not release itself. So when the sal 
ammoniac had had time to warm 
to its work, of course the bell 
rang.” 

I assured him coldly that I laid no 
blame to his charge. 





THE RUSSO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


The conclusion of the new Russo- 

. Japanese Agreement should go a long 
way towards clearing up a situation 
which during the past year has often 
seemed difficult and even at times dan- 
gerous. The news has been univer- 
sally welcomed in Petrograd and 
Tokyo; it should be at least as keenly 
welcomed in London, for it definitely 
puts an end to certain prospects re- 
garding the future relations of Japan 
and Germany, which were never per- 
haps possibilities, but the discussion 
of which in the Press of both countries 
‘was wide and serious enough to cause 
apprehension and even in the long run 
to do actual harm. The new Agree- 
ment is the natural outcome of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which brought 
Japan into this war and made her for 
the time being an ally de facto of Rus- 
sia, to the great advantage of both 
parties. Russia has received very val- 
uable help in the matter of munitions. 
Japan has received contracts which 
have doubtless been reasonably profit- 
able. The fundamental interests of the 
two Powers in the Far East are not in 


conflict and will be far better served 
by co-operation than by competition. 
Their statesmen have realized this 
more and more clearly ever since the 
disastrous war of twelve years ago, and 
they have now formally recognized it 
in a document which is in effect a 
defensive Alliance. It would not be 
surprising if later on it were to develop 
into an Alliance of a fuller and closer 
kind. In the meantime it will do 
much to strengthen the foundations 
of Anglo-Japanese friendship by in- 
creasing the stability of the Far Eastern 
situation. British interests in that 
region of the world may be defined as a 
well-governed China with peace firmly 
secured on the basis of the status 
quo; and from that point of view the 
new Russo-Japanese Agreement may 
be regarded as the complement and the 
crown of the policy which was embodied 
in our Treaty with Japan. 

News of the drawing together of 
Russia and Japan is likely to have 
caused as much disappointment in 
Germany as it has satisfaction here. 
The Germans have never abandoned 
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hope of regaining their old foothold in 
Kiao-Chau as well as elsewhere in the 
Pacific. They plainly could not do so 
with Japan as an enemy, but they 
might with Japan as a friend. And 
why should not Japan and Germany be 
friends? There has been plenty of 
material in the Japanese Press of the 
past eighteen months to encourage 
such ideas. Though the public in 
this country have not heard much 
about it there has been a very strong 
and widespread anti-British movement 
in Japan which, though it is most 
violent in what may be called the 
‘‘outter Press,’’ is by no means confined 
to that quarter. There are certain 
bonds of sympathy between Germany 
and Japan which have not been fully 
appreciated in Great Britain. Japan 
in her adoption of western methods 
has taken far more from Germany than 
she has from us. She has sent more 
students to Germany. Her political 
constitution is very closely akin to 
that of the German Empire. Her army 
is organized on the German model and 
her ancient military spirit: is not dis- 
similar. She feels, moreover, as Mr. 
Yone Noguchi has pointed out, that 
she has much in common with a nation 
which is attempting to overtake what 
it has lost through being so late a 
starter in the race for world-power, and 
tends to regard Germany’s success 
therein as an object-lesson and an en- 
ecouragement for herself. These feel- 
ings, which no doubt are characteristic 
only of a section—though an important 
section—of ‘educated Japanese opinion, 
have been intensified by real or imag- 
ined Anglo-Japanese rivairy in China. 
Germany and Great Britain are both 
competitors with Japan for Chinese 
trade, but it happens that British 
trade interests, notably in the rich and 
populous Yang-tse Valley, are much 
more developed, and therefore a much 
more serious obstacle to Japanese com - 
mercial ambitions than any German 


trade interests in the Far East. Also 
there is the question of the British 
occupation of India in relation to the 
program—largely meaningless but en- 
joying a certain popularity in Japan— 
of ‘‘Asia for the Asiaties.”” A consid- 
erable section of Japanese opinion is 
always ready to take the part of any 
Indian revolutionaries. Finally, there 
is or has been in Japan a widespread 
belief that Germany is destined to win 
the present war and to become the pre- 
dominant Power in the West. In 
short, many Japanese consider that in 
concluding an Alliance with Great 
Britain fourteen years ago (and re- 
newing it three years later) their 
Government backed the wrong horse. 

All this has found expression in a 
growing public agitation in Japan for 
the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese. 
The Treaty is represented as an en- 
tirely one-sided arrangement in which 
England has had everything and Japan 
nothing to gain. For England it is a 
weapon; for Japan a yoke. In her 
dealings both with America and with 
China Japan is alleged to have been 
constantly hampered by the restraining 
and thwarting influence of Downing 
Street. It is suggested that we are 
hostile to Japanese friendship with 
China, and even that we have used the 
Alliance to prevent Japan coming to a 
thorough understanding with Russia. 
Allegations wider of the truth could 
hardly be imagined, but they have been 
quite commonly accepted in Tokyo. 
It is also argued that in case of a con- 
flict with the one really dangerous 
enemy whom Japan has to fear— 
America—British help could not be 
relied upon. Even such _ pro-British 
writers as Mr. Yone Noguchi, whom we 
have already mentioned, have been 
affected by this propaganda, and if 
they are not actually converted to the 
idea of exchanging German for British 
friendship have at least begun, in Mr. 
Noguchi’s words, to ‘‘doubt the real 
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value of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty— 
at any rate for Japan.” 

It is, of course, possible to overrate 
the importance of this propaganda— 
which may owe something, but, we 
imagine, not very much, to direct 
German inspiration. There is prob- 
ably no autonomous community in the 
world where Press opinion counts for 
so little as in Japan. And, needless to 
say, the Japanese Government neither 
shares nor is affected by the expression 
of such short-sighted views. It has 
never wavered in its loyalty to the Allies 
in general or to Great Britain in par- 
ticular. It understands where Japan’s 
real interests lie. On the material 
plane it recognizes that Japan cannot 
afford to be on any but the most 
friendly terms with the Power which 
is predominant at sea; and that even 
though it may be true that it would 
be difficult to obtain Great Britain’s 
active support in any actual conflict 
with the United States, yet Japan’s 
position would be hopeless indeed if 
she had both Great Britain and Amer- 
ica against her. On a higher plane of 
reasoning, no doubt, it also recognizes 
that the greatest of Japan’s interests, 
as the youngest member of the comity 
of civilized nations, is her good fame 
and especially her reputation for loy- 
alty to her international engagements. 
Her hitherto unstained record in this 
respect, is an asset which the Japanese 
Press may not fully appreciate, but 
which the Japanese Government knows 
how to value and to maintain. It is 
not, however, as we have already said, 
merely an irresponsible section of the 
Japanese Press which takes these 
anti-British views; they appear to find 
expression very widely outside those 
newspapers which are under direct 
Government influence. The leading 
Japanese monthly review, the Taiyo, 
recently published an article by a mod- 
erate and responsible writer which 
advocated (largely on the grounds we 
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have referred to) the immediate abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, and 
which was very ably replied to in a 
subsequent number by Mr. Robertson 
Scott, well known in this country as 
““Home Counties,” who has been in 
Japan for the last twelve months. 
The fact that such an article could 
appear and call for such a_ reply 
has a significance which should not be 
overlooked. 

However much or little the Germans 
may have been directly responsible for 
this propaganda, they have certainly 
not been unaware of it. Two or three 
months ago the German Press was 
greatly occupied with the supposed 
policy of Japan and was gloating over 
the alleged friction between that coun- 
try and Great Britain in relation to 
China and the Dutch Indies. A good 
deal also was written about Japanese 
intentions of ‘“‘showing England the 
door’’ not only in China but even in 
India. The idea of a future German- 
Japanese Alliance was not very favor- 
ably received by Radical papers like 
the Frankfurter Zeitung; but Count 
Reventlow and other Conservative 
writers seized upon it eagerly as the 
only means by which Germany could 
recover her position in the Far East 
after the war. It would be the nat- 
ural course, they argued, for Japan, 
in view of her evident conflict of in- 
terests with England and the United 
States, to seek a German Alliance. 
They recognized the likelihood of a 
Japanese understanding with Russia, 
but suggested that that understanding 
would be strengthened by a similar 
connection with Germany. For us, 
however, this argument is not very 
convincing; for it overlooks both the 
real solidarity of the Entente and the 
real conflict of interests between Rus- 
sia and Germany, which must be the 
controlling factor in Russian policy 
until Germany has abandoned her 
dreams of a hegemony stretching from 
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Berlin to Bagdad. When she has done 
that, once and for all, a new situation 
more favorable to her in many directions 
may arise, but it will not be a situation 
which will assist her political expansion 
in the Far East. In the meantime, 
Japan’s new pledge of friendship with 
our Allies and ourselves removes at 
least one of the ostensible foundations 
of the Germanophil propaganda in 
Japan, and by uniting the Powers which 
are chiefly interested in the future of 
China makes it, to say the least, ex- 
The New Statesman. 


ceedingly unlikely that Far Eastern 
questions will ever again be allowed 
to be complicated by the intervention 
of a Power which no longer has any 
foothold in the Pacific. In point of 
fact, however, in losing her Chinese 
possessions Germany has probably lost 
little except prestige. Her real in- 
terests as regards China, like our 
own, are summed up in the policy 
of “The Open Door’”’—which is 
the policy of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement. 





THE CRUISE OF THE SUPER-SUBMARINE. 


If it is lawful to learn from an enemy, 
it cannot be contrary to the Defense of 
the Realm Act to praise him; for a les- 
son implies praise. And, certainly, the 
passage of the submarine ‘“‘Deutsch- 
land’”’ from Heligoland to Baltimore 
must stir the envy, if not the admira- 
tion, of a seafaring race. She is about 
a hundred yards long, forty feet in the 
beam, and she carried several hundred 
tons of cargo. Just a tramp, in fact, 
with the additional power of sinking at 
will. She was worked by a crew of 
twenty-nine and Captain Kénig. Ac- 
cording to his account, she: made 
1,800 miles under the surface out of a 
total journey of about 4,000 miles 
(or 3,500 if she came through the 
Channel, which is unlikely). Theship’s 
surface-speed is fourteen knots, and 
twelve knots is given as her speed when 
submerged, but that is almost certainly 
a mistake. The reports say that she 
left Bremen on June 13th and Heligo- 
land on the 23d, making the ter- 
ritoral waters of America early on 
Sunday, July 9th. From coast to 
coast took between two and three days 
over a fortnight, and nearly half of 
the passage was made below the sur- 
face. It is unsportsmanlike nc‘ to 
eall such- a feat remarkable, even 


though our worst enemy accomplished 
it. 

The news was startling, and yet we 
have long known the big submarine was 
bound to come. We had heard of sub- 
marines mounting one great gun. It 
was believed they were already afloat, 
if ‘‘afloat’’ is the proper term. We 
had seen visions of the navies of 
the future—huge Dreadnoughts which 
could quietly disappear at a crisis of 
defeat, and again, in the words of the 
old comic opera, bob up serenely 
from below. The alarmists had told 
us of enormous submarine transports, 
each bearing thousands of armed men 
invisibly through the deep, then to be 
spewed in foul conglomeration upon 
these holy shores. But somehow we 
were not on the lookout for invisible 
merchantmen, and we expected tramps 
to keep the surface as tramps have 
done before. Now, as soon as peace 
begins again, we must expect every big 
nation with a seaboard to start build- 
ing merchant submarines for all they 
are worth. Only so can they hope to 
break future blockades and to neu- 
tralize the enormous fleets of Britain 
and other marine Powers. We our- 
selves shall certainly build them too, 
whether to maintain our communica- 
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tions with the Baltic or other seas. 
For think what a difference it would 
have made to this war if we had been 
able to land vast cargoes of ammunition 
at Riga or Reval only a year ago! 
And perhaps we shall seek to re-es- 
tablish our power of blockade by build- 
ing hundreds of submarine destroyers, 
which, like catfish, will prowl the 
depths of ocean, seeking what they may 
devour. It is difficult to imagine 
what international regulations will be 
effective then, or how the passengers 
and merchant crews of captured sub- 
marines can then be transferred and 
brought to shore. 

Not even “poor young Hall,” as 
someone called the self-satisfied hero 
of Locksley, beheld such a vision of the 
Atlantic’s future abyss, though he did 
foresee the embattled aeroplane. In 
future, while, from a cliff secure, the 
poet contemplates ocean’s innumer- 
able smile, he may reflect that beneath 
the wide and empty surface huge forms 
of vessels inhabited by his fellowmen, 
are nosing through a dimly-lit ob- 
seurity. They skim the slimy surface 
of hidden shoals; they feel their way 
around the base of sunken rocks; they 
shiver below the jagged bottom of the 
iceberg. Their red and green lights 
to port and starboard loom like road- 
side lamps through a fog. Like Mil- 
ton’s first-created whales, huge of 
bulk, wallowing unwieldy, enormous 
in their gait, they tempest the ocean. 
But the ocean’s surface remains empty 
and unruffled. It is the depths which 
they tempest, forever searching after 
their kindred monsters to destroy, or 
sliding through visible darkpess to 
escape destruction. Christopher Smart 
has also written of whales: ‘Strong 
against tide,’ he says, ‘‘th’ enormous 
whale emerges as he goes.” But in 
the next verse he assures us that the 
man of prayer is stronger still, both in 
earth and air and in the sea, and (rather 
strangely or prophetically) ‘‘far be- 
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neath the tide.” Certainly in the mer- 
chant ship of the future, the man of 
prayer will require all his strength. 

But the best anticipation of the sub- 
marine is, after all, in Job’s leviathan, 
and our forefathers, who enjoyed dis- 
torting the Bible into ‘“‘types” and 
‘“‘anti-types,” would have dwelt very 
curiously upon it. For the poet of 
“Job” says of the leviathan:— 


Who can open the doors of his face? 
His teeth are terrible round about. 
His scales are his pride, shut up to- 
gether as with a close seal. One is so 
near to another that no air can come 
between them. They are joined one to 
another, they stick together that they 
cannot be sundered. . . Out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of 
fire leap out. Out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke. . . . His breath kin- 
dleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth. . . When he raiseth him- 
self, the mighty are afraid. . . . He 
esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as 
rotten wood. The arrow cannot make 
him flee: slingstones are turned with 
him into stubble... . He maketh 
the deep to boil like a pot; he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment. He 
maketh a path to shine after him; 
one would think the deep to be 
hoary. 


So it is that man, having with in- 
credible difficulty and skill subdued or 
exterminated the appalling monsters of 
primeval creation, has proceeded in 
his earthly omnipotence to create for 
his own destruction innumerable mon- 
sters seven times worse than any which 
he has destroyed. So it is that the 
desert roars with guns more terrible 
than the lion, and the deep boils with 
inorganic apparitions to which leviathan 
was a child. 

Yet in this anticipation we perceive 
one small gleam of hope. That cheer- 
ful little captain of the ‘‘ Deutschland”’ 
(only five foot high, they say) told the 
Virginians that in mid-Atlantic he 
sunk his ship to avoid a storm. Only 
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a few years ago, even a Marine would 
have laughed at such a tale. It would 
have sounded like cutting your throat 
to avoid a cold. But it was true, and 
to the next generation it may seem the 
natural thing. When billows crash 
and roar, ‘‘towering mountain-high,”’ 
as old novelists always described them 
in a storm—when typhoon lashes the 
deck, and masts shiver at his blows— 
when even sailors stagger and the sea- 
cook is at his wit’s end—how sweet to 
sink to rest in the placid thickness of 
the ocean, like a storm-tossed bird 
finding shelter in the forest depths! 
What relief, what safety, as the good 
ship sees her deck awash, settles slowly 
down, and sinks with a gurgiing whirl- 
pool beneath the waters! At the first 
sign of wind, at the first sense of rolling, 
how the passengers will clamor to the 
captain to scuttle his ship without 
delay! ‘‘Let us go down at once!” 
they will implore, and, like the First 
The Nation. F 
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Lord in the ‘‘Pirates,” the captain will 
reassuringly sing that when the wind 
doth blow he generaily goes below. 
From shore to shore we shall journey 
through an element of liquid green, 
more peaceful than the Doldrums, nor 
will physical qualms disturb our ap- 
petites, our cards, or our flirtations. 
We shali live at home among the por- 
poises, and sharks will peer harmlessly 
through our portholes as we climb to our 
berths. Or take the Channel pas- 
sage only; how many a gallant bride- 
groom will in future be spared the deg- 
radation of frail humanity, when the 
ship subsides as she leaves the Admiralty 
Pier, not to emerge again from the mo- 
tionless profound until the welcoming 
arms of Calais breakwaters extend on 
either side! How many vain efforts at 
protecting chivalry he will be spared! 
How many fond fictions of his own 
super-marine heroism he will be capable 
of imposing! 





A DEFENSE FOR 


It is not an uncommon thing to find 
Hard Times a neglected book by many 
Dickens enthusiasts, and they have 
either not read it, or without hesitation 
have put it down as one of the novel- 
ist’s poorest books. George Gissing 
in his Critical Study of Dickens only 
makes a few passing references to it, 
all of which are of an uncomplimentary 
character. Personally, in reading Hard 
Times, I have felt all the emotions a 
noble book can rouse in one; the emo- 
tions of sorrow, joy, anger, and love 
towards mankind. The characters are 
as true as lifetome. I can see Stephen 
Blackpool longing to help his fellow- 
workmen but only meeting with failure; 
I can see Rachael, noble and loving, 
leading a life of patient loneliness; I 
can see Louisa, broken hearted, but 
calm, thinking resignedly of her spoiled 
life. Yes, when I close my eyes I 
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can see them all, and as they fade away 
my mind is full of mingled thoughts of 
joy and sorrow. These are the reasons 
why I consider Hard Times equal to 
the best of Dickens’s works, and why I 
wish to be its advocate. 

Little need be said about the plot, 
for we do not read Dickens for plot; 
if we want a novel with a plot let us 
study the works of Charles Reade or 
Wilkie Collins. But Hard Times has 
as much plot as any of Dickens’s other 
novels, perhaps with the exception of 
A Tale xf Two Cities and David Copper- 
field. It has certainly more plot than 
Our Mutual Friend or The Old Curiosity 
Shop, and as much as Bleak House or 
Oliver Twist. The narrative is quick 
working and keen, and it brings us 
into many different scenes, and branches 
off into many exciting situations, to 
meet strange and original characters. 
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On this count there should be no bar 
to its popularity. 

But let us look at the character study | 
of this novel—for after all, character | 
study is the essential of a Dickens { 
novel. Without hesitation I say that 
Rachael is the finest woman that 
Dickens has drawn, indeed I go so 
far as to say that she appeals to me as 
being the ideal woman, more than any 
other woman in literature. She is 
gentle, noble, unselfish and sincere; she . 
is resolute, but never unduly stern; 
she has the power of making others good; 
she can resist the strongest passions 
for what she knows to be right; she 
does not give way to useless tears on 
the slightest provocation as so many of 
Dickens’s women do, but she soothes 
the grief of others. Then when her 
work is done she weeps, not for herself 
but for others. Sheisanatural woman, 
never forced or strained. In a word 
she is the Ideal Woman. 

Stephen Blackpool, the man who 
longs to help his fellow-workmen, is a 
true type of the artisan of the nine- 
teenth century. He knows there is 
something wrong, he feels the workers 
are not fairly treated; but he knows 
that such demagogues as Slackbridge 
cannot cure the evil of sweated labor. 
In his own blundering way he tries to 
cure the lot of the workers of Coke- 
town, _but of course meets with failure. 
The patience of Blackpool, with all 
his troubles and “weary labors makes 
him a very pathetic figure. ‘The 
world’s a muddle! Aw, a muddle!’ 
says Stephen, and we feel we must 
admit there is something in his crude 
philosophy. The scenes that take place 
between Rachael and Stephen are full 
of heart-rending pathos. “Thou art, 
an Angel,” says Stephen after Rachael | 
has saved him from the greatest sin of | 
his life—letting his drunken slut of a 
wife poison herself. ‘‘I am, as I have 
told thee, Stephen, thy poor friend. 
Angels are not like me. Between 
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them and a working woman full of 
faults, there is a deep gulf set. My 
little sister is among them, but she is 
changed,” replies Rachael. Then again, 
the scene at the Old Hell Shaft, where 
Stephen Blackpool passes away among 
his friends with the hand of Rachael in 
his, is a masterpiece of Dickensian 
pathos. In his delirium he sees a star 
which leads him to heaven. ‘‘ Rachael, 
beloved lass! Don’t let go my hand. 
We may walk together t’night, my 
dear.” “I will hold thy hand, and 


keep beside thee, Stephen, all the way.” | 


“Bless thee! 
to cover my face?” 
sufferer passes away. 
Josiah Bounderby is well worthy of 
the master hand that limned him. He 
is indeed several characters rolled into 


one. He has the bumptiousness of 


Mr. Podsnap, the self-importance of | 


the Professor of Deportment, the vul- 


Will somebody please | 
Then the weary ° 


garness of Joey Bagstock. He is one) 


of the best drawn and most contempt- | 


ible of all Dickens’s creations, and we 
are not surprised when he tries to dis- 
own his old mother. ‘‘I hadn’t a shoe 
to my foot. As to a stocking, I didn’t 
know such a thing by name. I passed 
the day in a ditch, and the night in a 
pigsty. That’s the way I spent my 
tenth birthday. Not that a ditch was 
new to me, for I was born in a ditch. 
My mother left me to my grandmother, 
and according to my remembrance, 
my grandmother was the wickedest 
and worst old woman that ever lived. 

. . Why I have known that grand- 
mother of mine to lie in her bed and 
drink her fourteen glasses of liquor 
before breakfast,’’ says Bounderby. 
One day a sweet old lady comes to see 
Mr. Bounderby, and we find this is the 
old mother who spared nothing to 
bring him up. But Bounderby is full 
of unconscious humor, especially when 
he speaks of the workers wishing to be 
fed on turtle soup and venison, with a 
gold spoon. He is a type of master of 
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the nineteenth century, who had all 
the power in his own hands and raged 
at the very thought of losing it. 

Louisa Gradgrind, afterwards Louisa 

| Bounderby, is a study of ruined life; 
the result of being brought up on 
“fact” without romance, and on 
the dogmatism of her father. 

But we strike a lighter vein in Mr. 
Sleary. Here we get humor of the 
Pickwickian type. The circus proprie- 
tor makes us forget the sadness of the 
story, and the circus surroundings are 
bright even though dirty. In_ these 
scenes we can see the love that Dickens 
had for the strolling player. The 
kindness of these simple people touched 
a tender spot in his heart. Mr. Sleary, 
while admitting the uselessness of his 
trade, sums up the case for the circus 
in these words. ‘‘Don’t be croth with 
uth poor vagabonth. People mutht 
be amuthed. They can’t be always a 
learning, nor yet they can’t be always 
a working they an’t made for it. You 
mutht have uth Thquire. Do the 
withe thing, and the kind thing too, 
and make the betht of uth; not the 
wurtht!’’ No doubt this was Dickens’s 
own opinion. However, Mr. Sleary 
shows us in one part of Hard Times 
that he has mettle in him, and for one 
brief minute we look on him as a hero. 
There is pathos too in the circus life, 
for instance, when Jupe the acrobat 
misses his jumps because his bones are 
too stiff; he is so ashamed of himself 
that he leaves the circus with his dog. 
He is never heard of again, but after a 
long time the dog comes back to the 
circus alone and looks at all the chil- 
dren as if to find Sissy, the daughter of 
Jupe. When it does not find her it goes 
to Sleary, wags its tail, then falls down 
dead. Sleary then knows its master is 
dead. 

The hopeless feeling of an actor when 
he knows he has failed is shown in the 


following passage. ‘‘Father’s a’? — 
The Dickensian, 
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Sissy Jupe whispered the awful word— 
‘‘a clown.” ; “To make the people 
laugh?” said Louisa with a nod of in- 
telligence. ‘“‘Yes, but they , wouldn’t 
laugh sometimes, and then father cried. 
Lately they very often wouldn’t laugh 
and he used to come home despairing. 
Father’s not like most. Those who 
didn’t know him well as I do, might 
believe he was riot quite right. Some- 
times they played tricks upon him, 
but they never knew how he felt them, 
and shrunk up when he was alone with 
me. He was far, far timider than they 
thought.” 

Interfering Mrs. Sparsit, the deceit- 
ful Bitzer, Tom Gradgrind, Mr. Grad- 
grind, Mrs. Gradgrind, James Hart- 
house, Kidderminster, Childers, and 
Sissy Jupe—are all perfect studies in 
their own way. af 
Above all else Hard Times is a novel 

ith a purpose—indeed with several 
jpurposes. It lays bare the evils of the 
labor conditions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, without taking sides. In _ it 
\Dickens attacks the system of bringing 
jup children on ‘‘fact,’’ and not allow- 
jing any romance to come into their 
,lives; he shows the wreck that Tom 
-Gradgrind makes of his life through this 
'system, and the life of sadness that 
‘Louisa has to live. It attacks the 
' Divorce Laws—the laws which, whilst 
allowing a rich man to get a divorce, 
prevent a poor man, on account of the 
expense, from doinf& the same thing, 
though he and his wife may be 
living together on the most unhappy 
terms. ’ 

. It is a grand novei with a noble pur- 
pose, as much a masterpiece as David 
Copperfield, Pickwick Papers or Oliver 
Twist—books which have helped to 
build up that great brotherhood that 
Dickens has built; a brotherhood of 
love and goodwill—not a thing of the 
past, but a thing of the present and of 
the future. 

I. C. McCormick. 
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THE RUSSIAN OUTLOOK. 


The retirement of the Russian For- 
eign Minister must be deeply regretted 
in Great Britain, both on personal 
and on general grounds. Few Rus- 
sian Ministers can ever have been so 
well known personally in London 
society, and none have deserved so well 
of the British nation and the Empire. 
During M. Sazonoff’s earlier diplomatic 
career he was twice resident for some 
years in London; he made many friends 
in its society, and it was to him, as The 
Times has reminded the world that it 
fell to deal with the first effects of the 
deplorable blunder made by the Rus- 
sian fleet in mistaking peaceful British 
trawlers on the Dogger bank for Japa- 
nese torpedo boats—an incident which, 
unskilfully handled under the condi- 
tions then existing in international 
politics, might have led to an Anglo- 
Russian war. Since his accession in 
1$10 to the post which ill-health now 
compels him to resign, he has piloted 
his country through an anxious and 
troubled period, comprising the Pots- 
dam conversations between the Tsar 
and the Kaiser in 1910, the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, and the two Balkan wars, 
culminating in the final breach with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
initiated the present conflict. Through- 
out the 12 days of anxious negotiation 
which intervened between the de- 
livery of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia and the British declaration of 
war against Germany he ably seconded 
Sir Edward Grey’s efforts to find a 
way to avert the rupture, and since the 
war began he has faithfully maintained, 
by every possible means, the harmony 
between Russia and her Western Allies, 
and confirmed their decision to continue 
the war in complete concert till their 
victory is conclusive and final. Almost 
his last act has been the further strength- 
ening of the bonds between the Allies 


by the new agreement, ending whatever 
Russo-Japanese misunderstandings may 
still survive from the former conflicts 
of the two Powers in the Far East. 
There is no room for doubt that his 
retirement is due solely to the severe 
nervous strain set up by the manifold 
anxieties of the war, and that no 
change is indicated by it in the at- 
titude of the Russian Government. 
Under different conditions, the Liber- 
als of the other Allied nations might 
feel some apprehension at the as- 
sumption of the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the Russian Prime Minister, 
a bureaucrat by training and a strong 
Conservative by conviction, who might 
weli, moreover, prove unequal to the 
twofold task. But the present foreign 
policy of Russia is simple. Itissummed 
up in her determination to carry on 
the war in full harmony with the 
Allies to a satisfactory ending; and in 
her domestic affairs, even to a greater 
degree than those of her Allies, political 
differences have been temporarily ef- 
faced by the supreme effort of the 
nation against the common foe. Even 
the vaiiant M. Purishkievitch, whose 
Parliamentary action was formerly 
directed chiefly to making the Duma 
unmanageable, has recanted his rejec- 
tion of Russian Constitutionalism and 
fallen into line with his fellow-members. 
The champions of Labor and the Social 
Revolution were doing their best, a few 
days before the outbreak of the war, to 
mar President Poincaré’s visit to the 
Tsar by fighting the police in the streets 
of the capital. The moment the war 
began they subsided likewise, and 
nothing has been heard of any movement 
among them, as among those of the 
other Allied countries, for the promo- 
tion of mediation and an early peace. 
The whole Russian nation, even the 
revolutionists, is fully supporting the 
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war and the Government. Reforms 
(of the parochial and communal or- 
ganization in the first instance) have 
been promised after the war is over, and 
more extensive Parliamentary reforms 
will then be unavoidable. The pro- 
German party, once formidable, has 
vanished; the country is determined 
that there shall be an end of the Ger- 
man pretensions, so long resented, to 
influence the commercial and political 
policy of Russia, to thwart her hege- 
mony in the Near East, and to ex- 
ploit her trade; and that the war shall 
finally’ hberate the Slavs of Eastern 
and Southern Europe from the cramping 
influences of the German, the Magyar, 
and the Turk. And the splendid vic- 
tocies on the Eastern front are at last 
bringing her in sight of her goal. 
Apart from the proximate causes of 
this determination and of its deeper 
roots in Pan-Slavist feeling, there are 
solid economic reasons for the Russian 
persistence. Russia alone stands to 
gain, in the economic sphere, from the 
war. She is not likely to lose the Ger- 
man market for her produce, though she 
will largery extend her exports to the 
Allies. Her present losses, indeed, are 
tremendous. Some 13 of her 60 Euro- 
pean Provinces are now so completely 
in the hands of the enemy that no 
revenue can be collected from them, 
and their reconstitution will be a 
long and costly work. But, unlike the 
case of France and Great Britain, there 
is a set-off in the near future. The 
German colonies and protectorates have 
hitherto been a source of loss to their 
owners, and will be so to their future 
possessors for some years to come. But 
The Economist. 
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Russia, whatever the fate of Constan- 
tinople, will gain an immediate and 
undisputed outlet to the sea at all 
seasons, and will greatly strengthen her 
position in the Near East. She has 
gained already by the courageous pro- 
hibition of the sale of spirits, which has 
doubled the working-power of her 
peasantry and multiplied their savings 
tenfoid, and also by the extraordinary 
improvement brought about by the war 
in her communications, which has 
opened up her northern regions in 
Europe and is giving her a new and 
direct route to British ports through 
Finiand and Sweden, besides the long- 
dreamed-of access by rail, but for: com- 
merciai rather than for warlike pur- 
poses, to a permanertly open port on 
the Murman coast. She had already 
begun to depend in an increasing meas- 
ure on British capital for the exploita- 
tion of her vast resources; after the 
peace it will doubtless be supplemented 
from the United States, and the long 
friendship—mainly —sentimental—be- 
tween the two countries wiil bear fruit. 
Direct trade has been opened up by the 
war between Seattle and Viadivostock 
and between New York and Archangel; 
and it will doubtless goon. It may even 
be that the current of Southern Slav 
emigration will turn from North and 
South America to fill up the virgin 
districts of Siberia. Finally, her dif- 
ficulties with her Jewish population 
may be greatly modified, partly by the 
better feeling produced by the war, 
partly by the financial opportunities 
offered to Jewish immigrants in the 
depopulated and impoverished Em- 
pires of Austria and Germany. 





“DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS” RECONSIDERED.* 


“She wouldn’t be a bad heroine of 
romance,”’ said Perey Dacier, derisively, 


*“Diana of the Crossways.”’ By George 
a. Constable & Co. Standard Edition. 


of the Romantic, after he had broken 
with Diana. Certainly Diana’s proto- 
type, Caroline Norton, if not a heroine, 
had a romantic career, tarnished though 
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it was by dust from the sordid arenas 
of Grub Street, Politics, and the Law 
Courts. She was an interesting exam- 
ple of the complex and warring in- 
fluences of heredity. Grand-daughter 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, she com- 
bined his literary talents and espiéglerie 
and Irish carelessness with the beauty 
and musical and artistic gifts of her 
Linley grandmother. It was her fate 
to have her name coupled with many 
notable men: her first husband, George 
Norton (a younger brother of the third 
Lord Grantley), was the least remark- 
able of them. As early as 1828, when 
she was twenty years of age and a 
bride of a year, there was some gossip 
in London about the frequent and 
lengthy visits the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
paid to 27, Old Bond Street, to see her 
young and handsome literary adviser, 
William Harrison Ainsworth, who super- 
intended the production of her first 
book of poems, ‘“‘The Sorrows of Rosa- 
he.”” In 18386 came the famous case 
concerning her relations with the Pre- 
mier, Lord Melbourne, wherein the ac- 
cused parties established their in- 
nocence; it is possible that political 
conspiracy was at work in involving 
Melbourne in this scandal, which 
might weil invalidate his influence in 
the counsels of the female Sovereign 
whose succession was imminent. Mrs. 
Norton’s resultant invidious position 
and her conflicts with her husband in 
the Law Courts and Press did much to 
ameliorate the laws governing the social 
condition of women. In 1845 occurred 
the most painful incident of Mrs. 
Norton’s hfe, when she was charged by 
rumor with having sold to ‘‘ The Times”’ 
a political secret concerning the im- 
pending immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws-~-information supposed to have 
been confided to her by Sidney Herbert, 
who had just joined the Cabinet. The 
accusation was undoubtedly false, for 
it seems clear by later evidence that it 
was Lord Aberdeen who prematurely 
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imparted the momentous intelligence to 
Delane, the Editor of ‘‘The Times,’’ 
in the course of what is vulgarly called 
‘*a deal.’’ Obtaining her long-desired 
marital freedom in 1875, when she 
became a widow, Mrs. Norton, true to 
her illogical temperament, married again 
two years after, her second husband 
being Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. She 
died three months later, in June, 1877. 

Such, in briefest outline, were the 
salient features of the stormy career 
ot ‘“‘The Byron of her Sex,’’ as Mrs. 
Norton’s contemporaries styled her; 
and it will be seen that George Mere- 
dith followed rather closely the facts 
of her life in his story of ‘‘ Diana of the 
Crossways,” with, of course, a good . 
deal of author’s license and transposi- 
tion of dates and incidents. He com- 
menced his work only six years after 
Mrs. Norton’s death. In March, 1884, 
he wrote to R. L. Stevenson: “I am 
just finishing at a great pace a two- 
volume novel, to be called ‘Diana of the 
Crossways’—partiy modeled upon Mrs. 
Norton. But this is between ourselves. 
I have had to endow her with brains 
and make them evidence to the dis- 
cerning. I think she lives. She ap- 
pears by instalments in the ‘Fort- 
nightly Review,’ commencing May or 
June. I hope to have done with her 
—have her out of me—in April.”” And 
to Mrs. Leslie Stephen he wrote: ‘‘I 
hope to finish with the delivery of the 
terrible women afflicting me (a-positive 
heroine with brains, with real blood, 
and demanding utterance of the for- 
mer, tender direction of the latter) 
by the end of April.’”” But in May he 
said: ‘‘‘Diana of the Crossways’ 
keeps me still on her sad last way to 
wedlock. I could have killed her 
merrily, with my compliments to the 
public; and that was my intention. But 
the marrying of her sets me traversing 
feminine labyrinths, and you know that 
the why of it never can be accounted 
for.” In June his work was _ inter- 
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rupted by the illness of his wife, who 
had to undergo a severe operation. In 
August he wrote again to Mrs. Leslie 
Stephen: “‘My ‘Diana’ stiil hoids me; 
only by the last chapter; but the 
coupling of such a woman and her man 
is a delicate business. She has no 
puppet-pliancy. The truth being, that 
she is a mother of Experience, and gives 
that dreadful baby suck to brains. I 


have therefore a feeble hold of her; 


none of the novelist’s winding-up arts 
avail; it is she who leads me. But my 
deiay of the conclusion is owing to my 
inability to write of late.” 

By the time the novel appeared in 
1885, Mrs. Meredith was again very 
ili (she died in September), and con- 
sequently the author was oblivious of 
the usual antagonistic reviews which, 
as ever contemporaneousty, greeted 
the production of a new work by Mere- 
dith. The only notice he seems to 
have taken of the reception of his tatest 
story will be found in a letter to Freder- 
ick Greenwood, wherein he says: ‘‘In- 
novators in any department have a 
tough strugg!e to get to the field through 
the hedge for a hearing. Mine has lasted 
about thirty-five years, and still I 
have only to appear for the bawlers to 
be in uproar. As I know the world I 
do not complain. I am sensible not the 
less of generous voices.” 

And now to the book itself—one of 
the most psychological Meredith ever 
wrote. This was a very subtle study 
of the complex character of his heroine. 
and even the title he gave the story was 
apt. Meredith had known Mrs. Nor- 
ton personally in his earlier years. He 
met her about 1859, at the house of his 
friends, the Duff-Gordons, at Esher. 
Copsham, where he lived in this neigh- 
borhood, may have suggested the name 
of ‘“‘Copsley,” the estate of the Dun- 
stanes so frequently mentioned and 
described in ‘“‘Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” Lady Dunstane in the story 
can be identified with Lady Duff- 
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Gordon, who was an_ enthusiastic 
defender of the character of her friend, 
Mrs. Norton; but the foolish Sir Lukin 
in no way resembled Sir Alexander 
Duff-Gordon, who was a man of fine 
character. It is true that most of the 
characters of the novel could be 
fitted with prototypes; some are obvious, 
and it will suffice here to draw atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that ‘‘ Arthur 
Rhodes”? was more or less:an auto- 
portrait of Meredith himself in young 
manhood, the period of his life of which 
so littie, unfortunately, is known in 
detail. 

When about seventeen Meredith was 
articled to Mr. Charnock, a solicitor; 
but the handsome boy disdained the 
law and gave his time and attention 
to the study of literature, long rambles 
in Surrey devoted to Nature worship, 
and the cultivation of the society of 
literary people in the circle of Thomas 
Love Peacock, whose daughter he mar- 
ried in 1849. Meredith’s first volume 
of poems was published in 1851. To 
establish the corollary, Arthur Rhodes 
was “a young poet, rather good- 
looking, and well built.’”’ Diana said 
of him: ‘‘I received a volume of verse. 

. He seems a nice lad . . . mad 
for literature, and he must have talent. 

. 1 may have a chance of heip- 
ing him. He was an aarticled clerk 
of Mr. Braddock’s.” When Arthur 
Rhodes walked out from London to 
Copsley he descanted on the raptures 
of the “‘objects he had noticed along the 
roadside and through the woods, more 
sustaining, closer with Nature than 
her compulsory feeding on the cream of 
things.”’ When, later, Diana advised 
Arthur Rhodes to consider the pru- 
dence of his resuming the yoke of the 
law, he 1aughed and said he had some 
expectations of money to come. George 
Meredith about 1849 inherited a small 
legacy from a relative in Portsmouth. 
Arthur Rhodes, in his friendship with 
Diana, ‘“‘treasured her sayings... . 
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She gave him more than she knew of a 
present that kept its beating heart 
into the future; a height of sky, a 
belief in nobility, permanent through 
manhood down to age.’”’ Whether it is 
permissible to deduce from this that 
Mrs. Norton had some influence upon 
Meredith’s career is a matter for in- 
dividual opinion. If it was so, then 
it is strange that he should have re- 
vived in “Diana of the Crossways” 
the scandalous accusation that charged 
his friend with betraying a political 
secret. To Mrs. Norton’s other and 
more staunch friends this matter in his 
book gave great offense; but it was only 
subsequent to 1896 that the prefatory 
note was added to later editions of the 
novel stating that the charge in ques- 
tion was a calumny, and that his ver- 
sion of the story was to be read as 
fiction. This-was done at the instance 
of Mrs. Norton’s nephew, Lord Duffer- 
in and Ava, who wrote to Mrs. Ross in 
that year: ‘‘Meredith has promised to 
introduce an adequate refutation of the 
story he has so powerfully helped to 
promulgate into the next edition of 
‘Diana of the Crossways. ’”’ 

Much has been written and said about 
the impenetrability of the first chapter 
of this book. But as a matter of fact 
there is nothing very difficult in it. 
Inartistic it certainly is, and probably 
no other fine novelist has such an 
unusual and untempting introduction, 
not even excepting Scott. In brief, 
it is merely a review of the contem- 
porary comments upon Mrs. Norton 
to be found in the Greville and other 
memoirs, and a plea for philosophy in 
fiction. Incidentally, it contains an 
apt and caustic mot on Charles Gre- 
ville and his famous diary: “‘He had 
by nature a tarnishing eye that cast 
discoloration.” ; 

In addition to the forbidding intro- 
duction, there are many improbabilities 
in the story. The conversations are often 
on too pretentious a height both in the 
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dining-room and in the servants’ hall 
(Danvers, the lady’s-maid, uses the 
word ‘“‘invidious’”!); and the author’s 


’ views on the emancipation and rights 


of women are introduced at a tangent, 
without much regard to the unities. But 
these are minor criticisms, and are lost 
in the appreciation that must ever be 
the meed of the major portion of this 
brilliant work. There are many mem- 
orable phrases in it, besides the famous 
“‘A high wind will make a dead leaf 
fly like a bird.’’ How fine is ‘‘Friend- 
ship, I fancy, means one heart between 
two.” And “That is life—when we 
dare death to live.” Meredith nobly 
voiced his own aspirations in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘The art of the pen (we write 
on darkness) is to arouse the inward 
vision, instead of laboring with a drop- 
scene brush, as if it were to the eye; 
because our flying minds cannot con- 
tain a protracted description. That 
is why the poets, who spring imagina- 
tion with a word or a phrase, paint last- 
ing pictures.” 

But in his novels also Meredith could 
paint lasting pictures with a few vivid 
strokes. They stand out pre-eminent- 
ly in this book and in memory after the 
reading—Redworth’s November night 
ride to The Crossways; Diana lighting 
the fire at The Crossways; Diana’s 
night watch by the body of her dead 
friend; Diana on the wind-swept ebb- 
sands beyond Caen; the great scene 
of Diana’s confession and parting with 
Dacier. And all through the story 
like a musical motif runs Meredith’s 
love for Surrey scenery and those 
wonderful red sunsets which gild the 
lily of that country’s loveliness of hill 
and heath and woodland. Ever the 
southwest wind blows upon the ex- 
quisite scenes he pictures. Sometimes, 
as when Diana and Redworth walked 
to Selshall, ‘‘The great Southwest 
drives o’er the earth and loosens ali his 
roaring robes’’; but more often he is in 
gentler mood, as when Diana drove out 
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with Lady Dunstane ‘‘on one of those 
high mornings of the bared bosom of 
June, when distances are given to our 
eyes and a soft air fondles leaf and 
grass blade... . Here and_ there 
hung a milk-white cloud with folded sail. 
The Southwest left it in its bay of blue 
and breathed below. . ‘ad 

The southwest winds and Surrey 
sunsets, great and loved symbols of 
Nature to Meredith, stir and irradiate 

The Saturday Review. 
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the pages of ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” 
the novel pre-eminently of Meredith’s 
own country and cloud-land— 


Ay, but shows the Southwest a ripple- 
feathered bosom 
Blown to silver, while the clouds are 
shaken and ascend, 
Scaling the mid-heavens as they stream, 
there comes a sunset 
Rich, deep like love in beauty with- 
out end. 


S. M. Ellis. 





SOME “CONFESSIONS.” 


By GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO. 


I wrote my first novel, called ‘‘Cin- 
cinnato,”” when I was a pupil in the 
Collegio Cicognini, at Prato. I sent it off 
to Ferdinando Martino, director of the 
Fanfulla della Domenica, and received 
fifty francs from the direction of the 
paper. The day on which the money 
arrived the inspector of the College 
made a round of the refectory at the 
dinner-hour, waving the banknote be- 
tween the first finger and thumb of his 
hand. For many months I kept this 
note in the inner pocket of my waist- 
coat, resisting all the temptations of 
biscuits and sweets. I was then only 
fifteen. I must admit that, as I grew 
older, I lost this habit of keeping money 
for months after I had received it; 
whenever I receive money now I am 
irresistibly tempted to put it im- 
mediately into circulation. Ferdinan- 
do Martino came to the college to see 
me, praised my work, and made proph- 
ecies which have since come true. 
I could have hugged Martino for his 
affection and his appreciation of my 
work. After this I wrote other stories: 
“Delfino” and ‘Fra Lucerta,” which 
are to be found in the volume, “Terra 
Vergine.”’ 

My first piece of poetry, which I 
confided to Jarro, was a Sapphic ode, 
dedicated to King Humbert: ‘‘ Lungo le 


Rive del Romuleo Tebro.” The poem 
was presented to the King, and the 
answer, sent in the name of the King 
by the Minister Visone, made a cer- 
tain sensation amongst the masters and 
scholars of my college. My works: 
“‘Innocente,”’ ‘“‘Trionfo della Morte,” 
“‘Vergine delle Roccie,’’ were written 
in the convent of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore at Francavilla, and this was a 
period of almost febrile work. Some- 
times I worked for eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four, whilst Michetti 
stood sentinel and made his rounds with 
a gun to keep off intruders. The door 
of the house was barricaded, and Michet- 
ti used to enter a window by means of a 
ladder, carrying with him eggs and 
apples, which I used to cook over a 
little stove. A part of the “Laudi” 
was written at Motrone, another part 
in the Casentino, in the Castello di 
Rumana. ‘‘Laus Vitae’ was written 
at the Capponcina; I composed eight 
thousand verses without interruption, 
and passed my time in absolute soli- 
tude. The whole of it was written by 
me at a desk, like a Benedictine monk, 
always standing. I have often had 
these periods of spasmodic, intense 
work, and I have always come out of 
them in a deplorable state, with a dis- 
gust for food, with restless nights. 
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There was a time when I worked very 
slowly, completeiy taken up with un- 
certainties about style, and I com- 
posed with great difficulty. This lasted 
until the ‘“‘Vergine delie Roccie.”’ 
Then I received the reward of the 
difficult discipline to which I sub- 
jected myself, and became able to con- 
trol the great instrument of speech, 
so that I became its master and could 
use it as I would. I write more easily 
in verse than in prose, and that is one 
of the points of contact with my great 
Abbruzzese predecessor, Ovid. 

My first theatrical attempts were 
made in 1887, when I had my first 
ideas about the rustic tragedy of ‘“‘La 
Figlia di Jorio,”’ on which I had been 
studying at Francavilla. It seemed to 
me that there is communion in art; I 
thought that we could, with Michetti, 
do a collective work; grand and novel 
scenes; I sought a new way of using 
painting. The idea had to mature 
slowly. In 1892 I was possessed by the 
demon of drama, I wrote the first act 
of ‘‘Nemica,’”’ and gathered no end of 
notes, which afterwards were useful 
for the ‘“Trionfo delia Morte”; I 
wanted to try the destructive poten- 
tiality of a woman. In my travels in 
Greece, under the Porta de’ Leon, at 
Micone, I found material for the ‘‘ Citta 
Morta,’’ and wrote it. That was my 
first theatrical work. My love for 
study of our own language knew no 
abatement. The voiumes of the clas- 
sics which I use are all covered with 
marginal notes; I have read straight 
through vocabularies of arts and pro- 
fessions; in every work that I have 
attempted I have forced myself to in- 
crease my knowledge of the treasures 
‘of my own tongue; a German has made 
the calculation that in the ‘‘Fuoco” 
there are a thousand words more 
which I have used than are used by 
other celebrated Italian novelists. This 
intimacy with our classics, the habit of 
speaking in the old way, the wealth of 
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words I had acquired, became a nat- 
ural gift, almost a new literary organ, 
and when I wrote “Francesca da 
Rimini,’’ which is a reconstruction of 
the language of the golden century, I 
was able to compose entire scenes with- 
out ever consulting a vocabulary. I 
may say the same for ‘‘La Figlia di 
Jorio,”” which was written in the lan- 
guage of the people in 1300, and where 
there are songs which the collectors of 
folk-lore believed to be genuine popu- 
lar songs, on account of their choruses, 
their style, and their whole form of 
expression. 

For a tong time I always worked at 
night. I used to set myself to work at 
four in the afternoon, taking a light 
repast at 8 o’clock, and then going on 
working until nearly five in the morn- 
ing. Then I slept until midday, went 
out riding, devoted myself to other 
physicai exercises, and remained as 
much as possible in the open air. Un- 
der this régime I wrote, for example, 
‘‘Le Vergine delle Roccie.” I have 
always -greatly elaborated the subject 
of my works. As soon as a germ has 
appeared I like to leave it to develop 
slowly in my mind. The first idea of 
‘La Figlia di Jorio”’ came to me as far 
back as 1887, and I wrote it in 1903, in 
the Villa Borghese, at Nettuno. I wrote 
it in thirty-three days, during the 
summer, and I wrote furiously. The 
summer is, for me, the best time for 
work. All my works have been writ- 
ten during that lovely time. The’ 
“Francesca da Rimini,” »which had 
had a long time of incubation, an his- 
torical and philological preparation of 
two years, was written in forty days, at 
Montrone, between July 20 and the 
end of August. 

At the beginning of my titerary life 
I used to drink tea or coffee to excess, 
taking ten or fifteen cups during one 
night, and once, when I was engaged on 
the ‘‘Ailegoria deli’Autonno,” I kept 
myself going by lumps of sugar dipped 
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in ether. But now I have given up all 

exciting drinks, even wine, and work 

with greater facility. Nor have I 

ever smoked. The amount of material 

I use for writing: 20,000 sheets of thick 
The Westminster Gazette. 





The Latest German Barbarism. 


paper, manufactured expressly for me 
with the motto, ‘‘Per non dormire,” 
a great quantity of ink, and 
500 quillpens, collected with great 
difficulty. 





THE LATEST GERMAN BARBARISM. 


The judicial murder of Captain 
Fryatt, the master of the Great Eastern 
steam-packet “Brussels,” involves an 
even more serious issue of law than the 
sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania,” if it be not 
absurd to talk of law in a region where 
the Germans have made laws to cease. 
For if the Germans act thoroughly 
upon their preposterous contention 
that the captain of a merchantman 
who defends himself is a franc-tireur, 
and that he may therefore legally be 
executed, it is obvious that neutrals 
who attempt to protect themselves 
will also forfeit their lives. From the 
German logical point of view it would 
even seem that the self-defense of a 
neutral would be the greater crime, 
because, though his country was not 
at war, he nevertheless rushed in to 
commit an act of irregular warfare. 
To understand where the German argu- 
ment leads to is only to appreciate 
more fully the almost incredible clum- 
siness of the excuse. What the Ger- 
mans have done is to take the law and 
custom which govern land warfare, 
transfer them bodily to the sea, where 
they not only have never applied but 
have been expressly admitted by the 
Germans themselves not to apply, and 
then exclaim in effect: ‘‘See how the 
law supports our action!” It has been 
an immemorial right of merchantmen 
to protect themselves from attack at 
sea. It is a right recognized by all 
civilized countries. Germany herself 
in her Naval Prize Regulations, issued 
just before the war, laid it down that 
even when an enemy merchantman 
forcibly resists search the crew are to 


. 


be treated as belligerents. Here are 
the words:— ; 


If an armed enemy merchant vessel 
offers armed resistance to the right of 
visit, search, and capture, this is to be 
broken down by all means possible. 
The enemy Government is responsible 
for any damage thereby caused to the 
ship, cargo, and passengers. The crew 
are to be treated as prisoners of war. 
The passengers are to be liberated 
unless it is proved that they have taken 
part in the resistance. 


The action of the Germans was even 
more infamous than this fact would 
make it appear, because by their 
methods of sinking merchantmen with- 
out warning they had given the masters 
of ships no opportunity to surrender 


‘even if they had wanted to do so. The 


alternative which they now present 
to merchant skippers amounts pre- 
cisely to this: ‘“‘If you do nothing to 
defend yourself, we shall sink you 
without asking any questions; but if 
you try to defend yourselves, we shall 
execute you if we catch you.” Surely 
only a German could argue with a 
straight face that, after all the laws of 
the sea had been disregarded, and non- 
combatants had been sent to the bot- 
tom before they were even aware of an 
enemy’s presence, an effort to save one- 
self from this fate must be regarded as 
a crime punishable by death. The 
excuse that a submarine is different 
from other ships of war is too silly and 
hollow to be considered seriously. If a 
merchantman has a legal right to de- 
fend herself from attacks above the 
water, she obviously has an equal 
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right to defend herself from attacks 
under the water. The Germans never 
disputed this till their doctrine of 
necessity required them to dispute it. 
Captain Fryatt was in fact only one 
more victim of the German criminal 
method of warfare. The interposition 
of some technical steps, such as the 
process of law which was called a trial, 
makes no difference to that fact. The 
primary and original cause of his death, 
as of that of hundreds of other brave 
and devoted non-combatants, was that 
Germany violated all considerations of 
humanity, all international law and 
custom, and all the Hague Conventions 
in her use of her submarines. Captain 
Fryatt acted as any man with a heart 
as stout and a head as cool as he would 
have acted in the circumstances. He 
tried to save the lives of his crew and 
passengers. The Germans answer that 
the commander of the submarine never 
intended to sink the ‘‘Brussels.”” Even 
if that be true, how was Captain Fryatt 


to know it? The Germans had given’ 


him every reason in the past to expect 
that he would be sunk as the ‘‘Sux- 
sex’? and hundreds of other vessels 
had been sunk. He did what his 
difficult duty required him to do. An 
enemy with any spark of chivalry would 
have admitted this. But the German 
rulers are without chivalry, as they are 
without honor or an elementary sense of 
justice. They have committed a crime 
which can never be forgotten or for- 
given. When Napoleon was guilty of 
judicial murders many of his country- 
men deplored his acts; and Europe in 
exacting the penalty from him re- 
membered his barbarities against in- 
dividuals, such as the Duc d’Enghien 
and the Bavarian Palm, as counts of 
equal enormity with his wholesale plans 
for the destruction of nations. Judg- 
ing from the German newspapers, we 
fear that there are few Germans who 
say that their rulers have blundered. 
But elsewhere the deed is registered 


against those rulers. The day of 
restitution will come, be it late or soon. 

There is no doubt that the Germans 
meant the murder of Captain Fryatt 
to be an advertisement to the world. 
By means of it they say, not only to 
British seamen but to neutrals, that 
they demand absolute immunity for 
their submarines to do as they please, 
and that the penalty for resistance to 
this decree is death. It is simply a 
fresh attempt to break down the block- 
ade. The life of Captain Fryatt has 
been a pawn in the policy. The effect 
upon neutrals will be nothing, we 
should think. They have hitherto 
displayed a passive courage in the face 
of assassination, and they will prob- 
ably continue quietly as before. The 
effect upon our British seamen will 
certainly be nothing, unless it be that 
their resolution. to save their crew 
from the power of people who shrink 
from no brutality will be sterner than 
ever before. The spirit of the Mer- 
cantile Marine has been one of the 
glories of the war. It will not wilt 
from what is in reality a fresh incentive 
to heroism. 

It has been vehemently suggested 
that now is the time for the British 
Government to resort to reprisals. 
The ideal of some people seems to be a 
sort of lex talionis—an eye for an eye, 
and a life for a life. In the Daily 
Mail of Monday Lincoln was spoken 
of as having successfully asserted the 
policy of reprisals when he declared 
that for every soldier of the United 
States killed by the Confederates 
“in violation of the laws of war” a 
rebel soldier should be executed. Lin- 
coln’s words, if we are not mistaken, 
were essentially meant as a declaration 
of the fact that he held the life of a 
colored man to be of equal value with 
the life of a white man. Dire threats 
had been uttered by the Southerners 
against colored men taken in arms. 
So far as Lincoln was not preoccupied 
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by this principle, he was merely think- 
ing, we believe, of the improper treat- 
ment of Federal prisoners by the 
Southerners, and he stated a policy of 
reprisal far in advance of the facts in 
order to point the culmination to which 
the maltreatment of prisoners led, and by 
this means to awaken the Southerners 
to the frightful gravity of the practices 
which had occurred in some military 
prisons. A man must be judged by his 
whole character, the spirit in which his 
policy is framed, and the context in 
which his intentions are announced. 
Nothing inclines us to believe that 
Lincoln would have taken the life of an 
innocent man because of the fault of 
some other persons beyond the reach of 
punishment. Everything he ever did 
and ever said compels us to believe the 
exact contrary. He was in a continual 
state of disputation with his generals 
because he wanted to beg off men— 
even proved spies and traitors and 
cowards—who had been condemned to 
death by Courts-Martial. No one was 
ever killed with Lincoln’s consent as a 
reprisal. After the war a Southerner 


witha German name was hanged by the . 


Federals for cruelty to Federal pris- 
oners, and another would probably 
have been hanged if it had been possible 
to catch him. But it may be said that 
if Lincoln even went so far as to assert 
the principle of reprisals, though with 
no intention of putting it into practice, 
we might successfully do the same. 
We do not agree in any shape or form. 
Lincoln knew his countrymen in the 
South; we know the Germans. The 
Germans, as we have found, stop at no 
horror, and we should be compelled, 
if we acted upon our word, to proceed 
from penalty to penalty in the com- 
petition till we reached a point beyond 
which we could not pass. In a com- 
petition in barbarism with Germany 
we should be beaten every time. The 
German authorities who killed Miss 
Cavell would not hesitate to kill women. 


Is it conceivable that we could respond? 
Can it be supposed that British officers 
would lead a German woman, who 
had never harmed anyone in her life, 
out of a British detention camp, place 
her against a wall and shoot her? It is, 
of course, quite unthinkable. The 
rifles would drop from the hands of the 
firing party. When the competition 
had proceeded for some time we should 
desist, having achieved nothing but the 
sacrifice of some innocent lives and our 
own degradation. Knowing the Ger- 
mans as we do, we recognize that if we 
gave them the chance they would 
certainly force us to such a competition 
in barbarity—justly confident that our 
reprisals would soon break down—if 
they thought it would serve even a 
minor point in their policy. Where 
State interests were concerned they 
would regard it as a duty not to con- 
sider the lives of their own people here. 
Everyone must perceive what reprisals 
against Germany would mean. There- 
fore we say that for anyone who knows 
what Lincoln’s life was to cite his 
sanction for the kind of policy that is 
now proposed against Germany is an 
outrage. 

Mr. Asquith took the right line in 
saying in the House of Commons, 
that we should do our best to punish the 
German criminals, ‘‘ whoever they might 
be and whatever their station.” He 
distinguished very properly between the 
authors and the agents of the crimes. 
The men who actually committed the 
crimes may be angels of light compared 
with the men who imagined and or- 
dered them. ‘‘By God, the men that 
did the deed were braver men than 
they!’ As regards other reprisals, 
there are several possible ones which 
are not open to any moral objection. 
It has been suggested that there should 
be a decree of non-intercourse between 
the Allies and Germany for a definite 
period. Again—here the proposal has the 
advantage of being an immediate reprisal 
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—it has been suggested that we should 
confiscate German property in Britain. 
We donot know what the balance of Ger- 
man property here is over British prop- 
erty in Germany. If the balance is heav- 
ily enough against the Germans, confis- 
cation might be advisable. It is a ques- 
tion of expediency rather than of 
ethics. We should not ourselves hope 
for very much from the plan, but at 
least it would be open to the German 
Government to compensate their own 
people for iosses. There can be no 
compensation for the loss of a man’s 
The Spectator. 
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life or health, if that should be the 
outcome of reprisals. It is odious 
that the crime of one man should be 
visited on another who is innocent. We 
do not say that all reprisals should be 
ruled out in the unprecedented condi- 
tions which German crime has created, 
but at least let us inflict no suffering 
that is not remediable. Let us put 
our hands to nothing that is in 
itself base and degrading. We should 
have nothing against our name that 
does not match the fairness of our 
cause. 
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Robert B. Cridland’s ‘‘ Practical Land- 
scape Gardening,” published by the A. 
T. De La Mare Printing and Publishing 
Co., New York, is accurately described 
in its title. It covers all the details of 
the subject,—the planning of the estate, 
the locating of the house, the arrange- 
ment of walks and drives, the construc- 
tion of lawns and terraces, the laying 
out of the flower garden, the architec- 
tural features of the garden, rose gar- 
dens and rock gardens and hardy borders, 
and all the rest, and it brings all these 
possibilities and delights before the eye 
in a wealth of illustrations. 


Under the title ‘‘ Modern Germany in 
Relation to the Great War,’ Mitchell 
Kennerley publishes a translation of 
the much-discussed collection of essays 
published in Germany last year, en- 
titled Deutschland und der Weltkrieg. 
These essays, twenty-one in number, 
were, with one exception, written by 
professors in German and Austrian 
universities, treating of different sub- 
jects, but written with the single aim of 
explaining and defending the German 
policy before and during the war. 
Whoever wants an exhaustive German 
apologia will find it in this book. 


‘Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National 
Park” by James Willard Schultz, 


(Houghton Mifflin Company) is a 
genuine frontier book, written by a 
genuine frontiersman. The author, in 
his youth, was adopted by the Black- 
feet tribe, married an Indian maiden, 
and for years fought and hunted with 
the tribe. He seized the opportunity 
afforded by a recent visit to his former 
comrades, now encamped in Glacier 
Park, to collect some of their most 
interesting and characteristic legends. 
These, fifteen or more in number, he 
tells in a simple and direct fashion, 
stringing them on a thread of per- 
sonal experience and reminiscence. The 
book makes a double appeal, to lovers 
of adventure, and to students of Indian 
life and character; and twenty full page 
illustrations, from photographs by R. W. 
Reed, add greatly to its interest. 


Miss Amanda M. Douglas continues 
her history of the eight Firth boys and 
girls, their mother and stepfather with 
‘The Red House Children Growing Up,” 
in which something good happens to 
every one of them. Two weddings, a 
procession of bad servants, and an 
attempted robbery supply as much 
adventure as any reasonable child 
can ask in a family story. Miss Isabel 
Hornibrook’s ‘‘Girls of the Morning- 
Glory Camp-Fire’’ tells of outdoor 
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girls of the new pattern modeled on 
the Boy-Scout plan, developing their 
bodies and souls together and steadily 
striving towards the best things in con- 
duct and character. Some real knowl- 
edge of Indians and their ways is intro- 
duced here and there, with suggestions 
for pleasant games and “dressing up,” 
and both books are excellently illus- 
trated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Fourth and last to appear in the 
Blue Bonnet Series is ‘‘Blue Bonnet 
Keeps House” by C. E. Jacobs and 
Lela Horn Richards. In this book 
Blue Bonnet resumes her course at 
Miss North’s school in Boston, but 
invests in a home in Brookline which 
becomes the center around which her 
devoted relatives and friends and 


protégés gather. The plot is Blue. 


Bonnet’s search for the facts about 
the parentage of Gabriel, the unfor- 
tunate boy whom she adopted in the 


previous book of the series, and her 


success in finding them. The inci- 
dents are characteristic of the Blue 
Bonnet who has already won an 
admiring constituency of girl readers; 


they are full of her frankness, generosity, . 


sunniness and tender-heartedness. Blue 
Bonnet’s is a world of ‘‘things as they 
ought to be”’ not of things as they un- 
fortunately too often are. The senti- 
ment of all the stories, however, is so 
wholesome and strong that they escape 
the taint of over-goodness. The books 
are thoroughly well-written, never thin 
nor padded, and true always to human 
nature. The'Page Company. 


Susan Clegg has so long been the 
friend of a multitude of readers that 
the happy ending of “Susan Clegg and 
Her Love Affairs’ will give them as 
much genuine pleasure as if she were a 
real being instead of the creation of the 
late Anne Warner. That she is no 
more when the story closes will trouble 
nobody, because speaking in the Clegg 
dialect, she is certainly better off. 


That the gentleman who relieves her 
of her patronymic is undoubtedly 
a burglar is a trifle, for at their first 
meeting, he fully acquainted her with 
his little eccentricity, and, as he is 
master of the secret of making her hold 
her tongue for five consecutive hours, 
any rational person must see that he 
is really a great man. The happily 
named Jathrop Lathrop returns from 
his wanderings with a companion in 
many ways shocking to Susan, and is 
the subject of some grave misunder- 
standings, all the funnier because 
of their intense seriousness and their 
general acceptation. Those who were 
somewhat scandalized by Susan’s thera- 
peutics in the case of her father will 
be reconciled to her policy when they 
discover that he was really a monster 
of hypocritical deceit and they will 
sympathize heartily with her suffer- 
ings as recorded in H. M. Brett’s 
frontispiece. She continues her old 
custom of carrying on both sides of a 
conversation; and it is evident that 
she will be the same Susan to the end. 
She has been mistaken for an imitation 
of more than one English model, but 
she is purely American, and although 
a thoroughly disagreeable figure, she 
will live longer than many more lov- 
able creations. Anne Warner’s work, 
taken as a whole, is a remarkable 
example of what may be accomplished 
by an author who attempts nothing 
beyond her powers, and is not satisfied 
with anything less than her best. 
From certain hints in this last book one 
infers that she was occasionally re- 
proached by those who fancied that 
they were the characters whom she 
portrayed in her books, and the finely 
satirical turn which she gives to this 
circumstance is one of her best strokes. 
She was at the zenith of her powers 
when she died and fortunate is the author 
who never, like Thackeray, knows the 
sorrow of saying, ‘‘What a genius I had 
when I wrote that!’’ Little, Brown and Co. 








